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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  preeipiet 
of  telling  unbiaued  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimet  qf  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearless. — Dl  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

We  have  an  appeal  to  make  to  the  patriotism  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Opposition.  It  begins  to  be  only  too  clear, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  in  another  page,  that  the  amount 
of  concession  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  agreed  to  make 
to  English  influence  over  the  Suez  Canal,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  possession  of  the  Khedive’s  shares,  is  only 
the  concession  which  he  intimated  to  Sir  D.  Lange  in 
1871  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  without  our  having 
any  shares  at  all,  if  only  the  English  Government  would 
assist  him  with  capital.  The  price  of  the  concession  is 
apparently  the  same,  whether  we  can  call  ourselves 
shareholders  or  not.  Now  we  trust  that  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  sufficiently  lectured 
the  Ministry  on  the  rashness  and  short-sightedness  of 
their  proceedings,  they  will  not  push  the  lecture  too 
far,  but,  seeing  that  the  Purchase  is  irrevocable,  will 
lend  their  cordial  co-operation  to  prevent  the  country 
from  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  Their  superior 
financial  capacity,  not  to  speak  of  statesmanship,  is 
needed  to  save  the  country  from  the  consequences  of  a 
blunder,  and  we  trust  they  will  put  party  considerations 
out  of  sight,  and  cordially  lend  the  Government  the 
assistance  of  which  they  seem  to  be  in  need. 


There  is  no  practical  harm,  probably,  in  the  extension 
of  the  Royal  Style  and  Titles,  for  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
introduced  an  enabling  Bill  on  Thursday.  “We  have 
taken  India,”  as  Sir  George  Campbell  said,  “  and  we 
mean  to  keep  it,”  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  strut  and  fret  while  we  have  our  hour  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  let  the  meek  Hindus  know  that 
they  are  our  subjects,  and  must  put  up  with  our  imperial 
rule  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  We  are,  generally 
speaking,  a  modest  people,  but  no  nation  in  the  world 
ever  had  so  splendid  a  dependency  as  India,  and  why 
should  we  not  enjoy  the  feeling  of  empire  as  long  as  we 
have  it  ?  Nations  do  not  endure  for  ever,  and  they 
should  improve  the  shining  hour.  Only  a  bitter  cynic 
like  Mr.  Lowe,  a  “  prophet  of  evil,”  would  care  to 
whisper  to  us  at  the  height  of  our  glory  that  we  are 
mortal,  and  should  behave  with  the  chilling  humility  of 
mortals,  and  wear  our  imperial  honours  meekly.  If  we 
are  the  Great  Mogul  in  India,  why  should  we  not  boldly 
announce  the  fact,  and  put  to  shame  all  “  those  mere 
economists,  and  those  foreign  diplomatists  who  announce 
that  India  is  to  us  only  a  burden  or  a  danger  ?  ”  Why 
should  we  not,  shopkeepers  of  yesterday  as  we  are,  brag 
that  we  rule  over  “  many  Sovereign  princes,  some  of 
whom  occupy  thrones  which  wore  filled  by  their  ancestors 
when  England  was  a  Roman  province  ?  ”  The  boast  may 


not  be  historically  correct,  seeing  that  most  of  those  sove¬ 
reign  princes  are  the  creation  of  last  century  only,  but 
only  “mere  economists”  care  for  history.  Besides,  we 
may  ask  who  created  those  Sovereign  Princes  ?  Why, 
it  was  we  who  created  them,  we  who  set  them  up,  which 
is  still  more  to  our  honour  and  ^lory  than  if  they  had 
come  down  from  the  mistiest  antiquity.  Further,  when 
we  have  a  theatrical  Prime  Minister,  why  should  wo  not 
enjoy  a  phenomenon  so  rare  in  Englis  h  history  ?  If  it 
tickles  his  fancy  to  create  an  Empress,  after  the  creation 
of  Baronets  and  Dukes  has  palled  upon  him,  why 
should  we  not  fall  in  with  his  humour  r  If  it  should 
ever  be  proposed  to  let  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  wear  a  gilt 
crown  and  a  purple  toga,  or  even  an  alb  and  a  chasuble, 
and  have  a  lighted  candle  in  a  golden  candlestick 
burning  before  him  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  would  be  so  foolish' and  hard-hearted  as 
to  object  ?  Has  ho  not  been  made  a  Follow  of  the  Royal 
Society  ? 

The  split  between  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Radicals,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  by  Conservative  joum- 
aliats  both  in  France  and  England,  is  not  likely  to  do  as 
much  damage  as  those  who  talk  about  it  hope  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  conflict  of  to¬ 
morrow.  At  present  nothing  has  been  seen  to  indicate 
a  serious  schism  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  the  critic¬ 
isms  of  the  Itapi)el  on  M.  Gambetta’s  speeches  is  not  more 
sharp  than  were  those  of  English  Radicals  upon  Earl 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  time  when  those  states- 
men  commanded  on  every  critical  vote  the  most  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  a  radical  following.  It  is  possible  that  a  handful  of 
thorough-going  irreconcilables  may  be  returned  whoso 
ardour,  revoltiug  from  the  prudence  with  which  the  Re¬ 
publican  cause  must  be  managed,  will  be  worked  upon  by 
Bonapartist  or  Orleanist  intriguers.  But  an  immense 
majority  for  the  Republican  party  upon  the  clear  and 
practical  lines  of  M.  Gambetta’s  policy  “  without  reaction 
and  without  revolution  is  next  to  certain.”  The  vote  of 
to-morrow  will  settle  the  fate  of  France,  probably  for  a 
generation ;  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Republican  majority  will  be  strong  enough  in 
alliance  with  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  to  secure 
free  institutions  and  to  let  monarchical  hopes  pine  away 
into  oblivion. 


Before  terminating  its  labours,  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  grant  permission  for  prosecuting 
one  of  its  members,  M.  Gaupp,  who  was  said  to  have 
calumniated,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  a  Crown  attorney. 
Dr.  Bucher.  M.  Gaupp  himself  expressed  a  hearty 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  meet  the  charge  before  a  court 
of  justice;  but  Parliament,  consulting  its  own  dignity, 
and  jealous  of  its  ow  n  privilege,  set  aside  the  Govern¬ 
mental  demand.  In  the  Press,  the  extraordinary  and 
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cheater  is  not  so  revolutionary,  but  it  is  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  because  the  numbers  show  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  carried  two  seats  at  the  last  election  rather 
from  Liberal  abstentions  than  from  the  positive  supe¬ 
riority  of  Conservative  numbers. 


violent  speech,  by  which  Prince  Bismarck,'shortly  before 
the  prorogation,  endeavoured  to  force  the  Reichstag  to 
rescind  its  resolution  in  the  matter  of  Section  130  of 
the  Penal  Code  Amendment  Bill,  is  blamed  very  severely. 
Incidentally,  Prince  Bismarck  had  observed  that 
German  journals  had  better  occupy  themselves  more 
with  homo  affairs  than  devote  so  much  attention,  as 
they  do,  to  foreign  politics.  But  how,  the  Vosswcho 
Zeitmuf  asks,  could  this  be  done  if  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  were  to  bo  restricted  in  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  proposed  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  Section  130  ?  In 
his  strange  harangue,  the  Chancellor  launched  forth 
against  would-be  “  Republican  ”  tendencies  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressists,  and  declared  that  he  was  the  Minister  of  the 
Emperor,  not  the  Minister  of  the  Assembly.  He  also 
made  use  of  a  strong  threat.  “I  feel  it  necessary,” 
he  said,  “  to  come  before  you,  in  order  to  ask  you 
to  grant  us  the  legal  means  of  redress  against  public 
danger.  But  j>erhaps  wo  shall  find  means  which 
may  bo  employed  outside  the  precincts  of  Parliament 
— means  which  every  man  may  employ,  without 
altering  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code.”  This  seems 
to  indicate  a  possible  use  of  armed  force.  Count  Eulen- 
burg,  in  a  previous  sitting,  had  remarked,  in  the  name 
of  Government,  that,  if  the  Reichstag  did  not  grant  the 
means  of  legal  redress  against  Socialistic  and  Democratic 
dangers,  the  day  may  come  when  “  the  bullet  and  the 
sword  ”  will  have  to  bo  used.  Prince  Bismarck  also 
referred  to  the  Paris  Commune,  trying  to  frighten  Par- 
lianient  by  the  prospect  of  “  murder  and  arson.” 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  attain  his  end.  The  motion 
which  one  of  his  confidants  had  made  to  re-introduce 
Section  130  at  the  third  reading  had  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground  without  a  division.  In 
this  Session,  Government  was  decidedly  beaten. 


Native  India  appears  to  be  greatly  troubled  on  the 
score  of  a  wealthy  zemindar,  a  Government  officer, 
having  opened  his  zenana  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A 
paper  of  considerable  influence  among  the  poorer 
Hindoos,  the  Murita  Bayoor  Putrika^  roundly  declares 
that  the  Hindoo  race  has  been  nursing  a  serpent  in  the 
person  of  this  wealthy  heretic,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  language  used.  We  observe  also  that 
Miss  Carpenter,  in  a  recent  address  in  India,  advises 
the  people  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  carry  their 
wives  into  public  assemblies,  and  we  have  no  doubt  she 
has  good  grounds  for  the  advice.  It  seems  to  us  an 
error  in  any  case  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have 
been  led  into  a  direct  infringement  of  a  custom  which 
has  all  the  sacredness  of  an  article  of  faith. 


It  has  always  been  understood  that  of  all  rules  of  Bar 
etiquette  the  most  sacred  is  that  which  forbids  an 
outsider  to  attend  a  trial  upon  circuit  unless  he  is 
specially  retained,  or,  in  other  words,  unless  he  is  paid 
an  exorbitant  and  prohibitory  fee.  Now,  however,  that 
the  Home  Circuit  has  been  practically  abolished,  it  seems 
that  several  of  its  most  prominent  members  have  their 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  rule  which  forbids  them 
roaming  about  the  country  as  free  lances  and  attending 
any  circuits  whatever  that  they  please.  There  are  on 
the  Home  Circuit  several  Queen’s  Counsel  with  a  large 
mercantile  business,  and  these  gentlemen  now  wish  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  any  assize  town  that 
they  choose.  It  remains  of  course  to  be  seen  what  the 
members  of  the  other  circuits  thus  threatened  with 
invasion,  and  more  especially  of  the  Northern  and  the 
Midland,  will  have  to  say  to  so  insidious  a  proposal. 
Obviously,  if  its  principle  is  admitted,  the  whole  mechan¬ 
ism  of  circuits  is  at  once  at  an  end.  It  looks  very 
much,  however,  as  if  the  members  of  the  late  Home 
Circuit,  like  the  City  stockbrokers,  consider  that  pro¬ 
fessional  rules  onght  only  to  be  binding  as  against 
outsiders. 


In  his  speech  on  the  Press,  Prince  Bismarck  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  deny  utterly  that  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  alarmist  rumours  of  war  last  spring.  We  ex¬ 
pressed  our  doubts  at  the  time  whether  Germany’s 
alleged  scheme  for  crippling  France  was  a  possibility, 
and  we  are  glad  to  derive  confirmation  from  such  an 
authority.  Prince  Bismarck  disposed  very  happily  of 
the  rumour  that  ho  had  inspired  the  famous  article  in 
the  Berlin  Post,  headed  “  War  in  Sight.”  Ho  had  never 
inspired  articles  in  the  Post,  and  if  he  had  inspired  this 
particular  one,  he  would  have  been  like  an  incendiary 
who  should  cry  “  Fire !  ”  before  applying  the  torch. 
He  repeated  that  it  was  against  her  will  that 
Germany  had  been  forced  to  make  war.  There  was 
doubtless  a  war-party  in  Germany,  but  “all  the  talk 
of  war-loving  ministers  is  humbug.”  “  Suppose,”  he 
said,  “  a  year  ago  I  had  come  before  you,  and  had  ex¬ 
plained  to  you  as  in  1870  when  we  were  threatened 
with  the  French  attack  : — ‘  We  must  make  war.  I  can¬ 
not  give  you  any  very  definite  ground  for  it.  We  are 
not  insulted,  but  the  situation  is  dangerous.  We  have 
a  multitude  of  powerful  armies  as  neighbours ;  the 
French  army  is  being  re-organised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
1)6  really  disquieting.  I  ask  you  for  a  loan  of  20,000,000 
thalers  in  order  to  arm  ourselves.’  Would  you  not  have 
been  inclined  to  send  for  a  doctor  ?  ” 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Turners,  partly  as  a  tribute  to  his 
political  eminence,  partly  out  of  compliment  to  his  skill 
in  woodcraft.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed,  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  honour,  he  had  himself  “  turned  ”  in  his 
youth — once  too  often,  our  Conservative  friends  are  in  the 
habit  of  thinking.  It  certainly  shows  some  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  Turners  to  admit  Mr.  Gladstone  into 
their  communion  after  his  efforts  for  the  reform  of  the 
City  Companies,  unless  they  are  craftily  hoping  to  make 
him  “  turn  ”  once  more.  There  was  no  sign  in  his 
speech  on  admission  that  they  had  yet  made  any 
progress  with  the  conversion  of  their  distinguished 
neophyte,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  avowed  himself,  in  a 
speech  of  remarkable  power,  as  eager  as  ever  for 
the  reform  of  the  Companies.  He  is  “  far  from  desiring 
their  abolition  ;  what  he  cordially  dedires  is  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  expansion  in  an  application  to  duties  that 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country/*  namely, 
making  provision  for  technical  education.  “  Those 
ancient  bodies  have  formed  relations  in  a  certain  degree 
artificial  and  factitious,  and  have  drifted  away  from  their 
purpose,  not  by  any  ill-intention  or  conspiracy  of 
evil,  but  through  the  gradual  change  of  circumstances 
and  the  silent  influence  of  the  power  of  time ;  ”  and 
here  is  a  task  by  which  they  might  fulfil  worthily 
the  noble  intentions  of  their  founders.  All  will  agree 
that  there  is  no  purpose  to .  which  the  "enormous 
funds  of  the  City  Companies  could  be  devoted  with 
more  profit  to  the  country  or  more  honour  to  them¬ 
selves.  We  call  their  funds  enormous,  for  that 
much  is  known  about  them.  Into  what  channels  their 


Whether  the  elections  at  Leominster  and  Manchester 
do  or  do  not  portend  a  Liberal  reaction,  it  would  be 
rash  to  say,  but  they  denote  a  very  remarkable  change 
of  political  opinion  in  those  particular  constituencies. 
The  change  in  the  smaller  borough  is  the  most  startling. 
For  twenty  years  it  has  been  a  stronghold  of  Conser¬ 
vatism.  Before  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Reform  Act,  it  offered 
two  safe  seats  to  the  Conservatives,  and  at  the  election 
in  18G8  Dr.  Spinks,  the  Liberal  candidate,  polled  only 
174  votes  against  422  given  to  his  antagonist.  So  com¬ 
plete  was  Dr.  Spinks’s  defeat  that  in  1874  the  Liberals 
did  not  contest  the  seat.  It  has  now  returned  a  Liberal, 
Mr.  Blake,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  a  hundred,  the  con¬ 
stituency  polling  within  150  of  the  total  number  on  the 
register.  The  change  in  the  political  sentiment  of  Man- 
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expenditure  at  present  flows  is  a  matter  of  more  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  there  are  many  inquisitive  persons  who  will 
echo  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech.  “  My  in¬ 
formation  about  the  p7*eat  Companies,  and  the  smaller 
ones  as  well,  of  the  City  of  London,  is  imperfect,  and  if 
I  am  told  that  my  information  ought  not  to  be  imper¬ 
fect  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  who  it  is  that  has 
got  the  perfect  information  ;  and  if  I  am  directed  to  the 
proper  quarter,  I  assure  you  I  will  humbly  go  and  sue 
to  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  before  I  open  my 
lips  again  on  the  subject  of  the  City  Companies.” 


Mr.  Beresford  Hope  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  his  Bill  for  the  increase  of 
the  Episcopate  after  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  remove 
every  reasonable  objection  to  the  measure  except  one. 
Nothing  could  look  more  sensible  in  theory  than  his 
proposal.  All  that  Mr.  Hope  desired  was  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to 
prepare  schemes  for  new  Bishoprics.  They  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  apply  any  portion  of  their  common  fund 
for  the  endowment  of  the  new  Bishops,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  said  that  Mr.  Hope  proposed  to  create  Bishops  at 
the  expense  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Nor  were  they  to  be 
allowed  to  create  a  bishopric  till  they  had  sufficient  funds 
in  their  hands  for  its  endowment,  so  that  Mr.  Hope  could 
not  be  accused  of  wishing  to  burden  poor  men  with 
the  dignity  without  the  means  to  support  it.  The  funds 
were  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  by 
cutting  down  the  stipend  of  any  Bishop  whose  diocese 
was  diminished  by  the  new  arrangement.  Then  no  con¬ 
stitutional  difficulty  was  to  be  raised,  for  the  schemes  of 
the  Commissioners  were  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  it  was  not  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  What  could  be  more 
sensible  ?  Most  of  the  speakers  in  the  House  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  admitted  that  the  number  of  Bishops  ought  to  be 
increased.  The  raison  d*etre  of  Bishops  seems  to  be 
to  prevent  the  inferior  clergy  from  doing  foolish 
things,  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  at 
present  they  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Why, 
then,  was  Mr.  Hope’s  Bill  rejected  ?  For  one  reason 
only — that  the  House  could  not  trust  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  even  with  the  preparation  of  schemes  for  new 
bishoprics.  There  conld  not  be  a  more  amusing  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  amount  of  confidence  that  the  lay  mind 
places  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Church. 


years  ago,  had  entrenched  himself  against  the  French 
besiegers.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  his  speech,  from 
which  we  gather  that  he  declared  his  opinions  to  be  as 
Republican  to-day  as  they  hati  been  before,  when  he 
served  the  Republican  cause  in  America.  I  have 
always  lived  in  Republican  principles,”  he  added,  “and 
I  have  not  changed  my  views.”  The  force  of  ewemn- 
stances  had  rendered  a  compromise  necessary  for  the 
moment;  and  he  certainly  would  not  call  upon  his 
political  friends  to  effect  a  revolution.  But  still,  they 
ought'  to  serve  the  cause  of  Progress  with  unflagging 
energy — with  what  the  English  called  “steadiness” — 
until  the  time  came  when  Monarchy  had  completed  its 
cycle.  “  When  we  made  a  compromise  with  Monarchy, 
we  were  entitled  to  ask  that  the  country  should  bo 
governed  well.  But  it  is  not  governed  well.  Its 
Polignacs  and  Guizots  are  doing  all  they  can  to  hasten 
its  fall.  The  country  suffers  under  the  depredations 
and  unjust  acts  of  Government.”  A  fortnight  ago,  a 
mass  meeting  of  working-men  was  to  be  held  at  J^me 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Garibaldi.  Government- 
sought  to  forestall  the  danger  of  agitation  by  making 
the  Mayor  of  Rome  promise  work  to  the  suffering 
classes.  Thereupon,  at  Garibaldi’s  suggestion,  the 
meeting  did  not  take  place.  No  outbreaks  are  certainly 
to  be  apprehended ;  but  if  anything  can  contrihute  to 
increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  masses,  it  is  repressive 
measures  like  those  taken  against  journals  which  report 
the  speeches  of  the  most  popular  leader  of  Italy. 


The  Devil  has  not  long  enjoyed  his  triumph.  Seven 
months  ago  the  Dean  of  Arches  to  some  extent  black- 
washed  his  character  by  deciding  that  whoever  refused 
to  believe  in  him  must  be  ranked  among  open  and 
notorious  evil-livers  and  depravers  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Pmyer,  but  the  Judicial  Committee  has  once 
more  and  finally  plucked  this  sooty  feather  from  his 
tail,  broken  for  ever  this  honourable  prong  from  his 
trident.  Poor  Devil !  There  is  room  here  for  all  Uncle 
Toby’s  pity.  All  the  parties  to  this  famous  case  of 
Jenkins  v.  Cook  have  some  consolation,  except  the  Devil 
and  the  Dean  of  Arches,  whose  benevolent  efforts  in 
support  of  the  great  Policeman  of  Mankind  have  been 
thus  cruelly  thwarted.  Mr.  Jenkins  will  have  the  Com*, 
munion,  if  he  insists  upon  the  privilege  ;  and  Mr.  Cook 
will  have  the  grim  satisfaction  of  believing  that  if  Mr. 
Jenkins  “  shall  presume  to  receive  the  same  unworthilie,” 
he  is  damned  everlastingly. 


The  Parliamentary  Return  recently  issued,  showing 
the  expenditure  since  1840,  in  sums  exceeding  500Z.,  in 
building  and  restoring  churches  in  England,  presents, 
perhaps,  as  the  Times  says,  “  a  very  remarkable  record 
of  the  religious  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  generation.” 
It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  record  of  the  extent  to 
which  men  of  wealth  have  been  willing  to  subscribe 
for  church  buildings.  The  sums  amount  altogether  to 
nearly  twenty-six  millions.  But  we  are  not  so  sure 
that  the  Thnes  is  warranted  in  drawing  from  this  huge 
amount  the  inference  that  the  day  of  Disestablishment 
is  far  distant,  that  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  will  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period.  It 
implies  no  more  than  that  wealthy  men  are  willing  to 
subscribe  munificently  as  long  as  the  connection  con¬ 
tinues.  In  all  probability  it  implies  even  less  than  that, 
meaning  no  more  than  that  an  immense  deal  of  money 
has  been  made  by  the  last  generation,  and  that  Church 
subscriptions  have  been  a  fashionable  way  of  trying 
to  get  social  distinction.  It  is  an  index  rather  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  than  to  the  stren  gth  of  the 
Church. 


Four  Roman  journals,  the  Bersagliere^  the  Liberia^  the 
Yoce  Bella  Veritdj  and  the  Capitale^  have  been  seized  on 
account  of  a  report  of  the  speech  Garibaldi  made  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Roman  Republic  of  1849.  That 
anniversary  was  celebrated  a  few  days  since  by  the 
insertion  of  marble  commemoration  tablets  near  the 
Porta  San  Pancrazio,  ^where  Garibaldi,  twenty -seven 


Certain  strictures  having  been  recently  passed  upon  a 
paragraph  touching  the  Queen  which  appeared  in  the 
heterogeneous  heap  of  twaddle  and  abuse  with  which  the 
World  every  week  regales  its  readers,  that  journal  rises 
into  a  strain  of  lofty  Billingsgate  such  as  even  the 
World  reaches  only  on  great  occasions.  It  characterises 
all  the  other  journalists  as  “  mumbling  quidnuncs  and 
fussy  numbskulls  ”  who  profess  that  they  have  detected 
anti-monarchical  ideas  in  the  World.**  In  this  the  World 
mistakes  altogether  the  charge  made  against  it.  No  one 
pretends  to  “  detect  ”  “  anti-monarchical  ideas  .in  the 
World**  No  one  pretends  to  “ detect  ”  or  expects  to 
“  detect  ”  any  “  ideas  ”  in  the  World.  No  one  supposes 
that  the  World  is  either  “loyal”  or  “disloyal.”  Its 
raison  (Petre  is  not  so  misunderstood  by  the  respectehle 
journalists  of  this  countiy  as  any  such  supposition 
would  imply.  Even  the  Satirist  and  the  Age  had 
“opinions.^’  Even  they  were  not  wholly  kept  up  to 
enable  a  group  of  journalists  to  make  profit  by 
pandering  to  a  lamentable  weakness  of  human  nature, 
the  love  of  seeing  other  people  attacked  and  vilified. 
What  we  all  complain  of  is  that  the  Worlds  without  any 
real  sentiments,  “  loyal  ”  or  “  disloyal,”  without  any 
that  political  and  historical  knowledge  indeed  out  of 
which  such  sentiments  can  grow,  exceeded  even  its  own 
liberal  bounds  the  other  week,  and  for  certain  reMons, 
easily  guessed  at  by  journalists,  but  best  known  to  itself, 
offered  an  insult  that  was  as  shameful  as  it  was  un¬ 
warrantable,  to  one  who  is  at  least  entitled  to  respect  as 
a  lady  and  a  mother. 
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UNEXPLAINED  DimCrLTIES. 

Tbo  prcBcoc6  of  a  tnrbMxed  Orvntal  in  tho  Sp6nk6T  s 
GmUety  while  the  Chancellor  of  theEzcbeqner  wns  making 
hia  statement  about  the  Suez  Canal  gare  a  certain  local 
ooionring  to  the  scene,  which  was  calculated  in  tnm  to 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  conspicuous  stranger  manj 
reflections  on  the  habita  and  institutions  of  the  imperial 
people  who  hold  so  much  of  the  gorgeo^  East  in  fee. 
file  feeling  of  power  with  which  ^Ir.  Disraeli  originaDj 
peid  the  four  millions  must  hare  sufimred  some  diminn* 
tion  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  neces- 
sitj  of  justifying  the  expenditure  to  the  reprcecntatiTes 
of  the  nation,  eren  though  their  sanction  of  the  act  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  be  could  afford  to  make  heroic 
effDTls  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  Treasurj  Bench  while  his 
Chancellor  was  labouring  through  the  tedious  form  of 
giring  a  public  explanation  of  the  details.  Tedious  to 
some  extent  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  explanation  neoes> 
nrify  was,  for  it  trsTelled  orer  ground  with  which  we 
hare  been  made  wearisomelj  familiar  daring  the  last 
two  month.8 ;  bat  he  did  ererTthlng  for  his  case  that 
could  be  done  bj  clearness  ana  conciseness  of  statement. 
His  speech,  indeed,  masterlj  as  it  was,  was  dangerouslj 
clear ;  it  was  the  speech  of  a  jndge  rather  than  of  a  par. 
tisan;  it  showed  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  difficul. 
ties  of  the  undertaking  which  he  was  there  to  justify,  and 
left  the  weak  jiointsexposed  with  perilous  prominence  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Opposition.  The  case  required  the 
skill  rather  of  a  practised  master  of  vague  rb^oric  than 
the  Incid  treatment  of  a  fair  temper  and  a  logical  intel¬ 
lect.  Sir  Stafford’s  speech  was  too  Incid  for  his  purpose. 
He  adduced  eTerjthing  that  could  be  adduced  to  prove 
the  immense  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  England, 
politicallj  as  well  as  commercially.  He  read  a  state- 
ment  from  the  India  Office  to  show  how  disastrous  it 
might  be  to  the  maintenance  of  our  Empire  in  India  if 
^e  Canal  were  shut  against  ns,  and  how  embarrassing 
such  a  contingency  would  infallibly  be  to  our  present 
administrative  service.  The  Canal  facilitates  the  trans* 
port  of  stores  and  troops  to  India  to  an  extent  which 
is  most  convenient  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and 
which  might  be  of  incalculable  moment  in  the  event  of 
a  pressing  emergency.  But  the  very  emphasis  with 
which  Sir  Staffoid  demonstrated  this,  which  nobody  has 
ever  thought  of  denying,  gave  all  the  more  point  to  the 
meagrenesH  of  his  explanation  on  the  question  which 
lies  behind,  and  concerning  which  our  conceptions  are 
much  less  clear,  namely.  How  will  the  possession  of  the 
Khedive’s  shares  help  England  to  keep  it  open  ? 

That  is  the  real  question,  and  the  Government  have 
hitherto  failed  to  answer  it.  It  is  absurd  that  so  simple 
and  elementary  a  question  shonld  still  have  to  be  put, 
but  simple  as  it  is,  it  has  been  strangely  evaded.  It  is 
so  obvious  that  people  take  for  granted  it  must  have 
been  answered.  Yet  in  truth  it  has  not.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  seem,  very  properly,  to  have  no  intention  of  opposing 
the  vote  for  the  Purchase,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  press 
the  Government  to  a  clear  and,  if  possible,  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  reasons  for  believing  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  shares  gives  us  an  additional  security 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Canal  as  an  administra- 
tive  and  commercial  highway.  There  is  every  symptom 
that  the  Opposition  will  discharge  this  duty  most 
effectively.  When  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  sat  aown  on 
Monday  with  his  short  and  telling  peroration  about  the 
destiny  of  the  Canal  as  an  eternal  possession  of  the 
hnman  race,  and  the  proud  satisfaction  England  mast 
feel  in  securing  and  consolidating  that  great  enterprise, 
the  great  majority  of  his  audience  seemed  quite  content 
with  these  vague  assurances.  He  left  them  very  much 
in  the  position  of  Tennyson’s  Northern  Farmer  after  the 
parson’s  sermon,  equally  intelligent  and  equally  con¬ 
tent.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  the  best  of  humours,  and, 
awakening  from  his  assumed  torpor,  treated  Lord  Hart- 
ington’s  request  for  delay  with  light  and  airy  playful¬ 
ness.  He  Lad  no  wish  to  curtail  debate,  for  really _ 

which  was  too  true — “  the  great  body  of  the  details 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  necessarily 
touched  upon  in  his  statement  were  details  which  were 
already  known  to  the  House.”  “T.et  them  "o  on  with 


the  discussion.  He  did  not  ask  for  the  vote  that  night. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wished  the  debate  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  If  the  committee  went  on  that  night,  and 
shonld  wish  to  adjonm  the  debate  till  next  day,  or  the 
day  after  that,  or  the  whole  week,  he  shonld  not  murmur. 
On  the  contraiy,  he  should  think  that  course  would  be 
very  advantageous.”  But  the  languid  and  hazy  aimo- 
sphere  into  which  these  words  fell  was  suddenly  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
manner  is  generally  indicative  of  earnestness,  bat  it  has 
seldom  told  with  more  electrical  effect  than  on  this 
occasion,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  from 
his  whole  Parliamentary  career  any  incident  so  dramati. 
cally  suggestive  of  his  immense  superiority  to  all  his 
contemporaries  in  debate.  In  three  sentences  he  dis¬ 
persed  as  if  by  magic  the  effect  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
easy-going  sally.  If  jifr.  Disraeli  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  vote  tj^t  night,  why  did  he  wish  to  have  the  debate  ? 
What  he  evidently  wished  was  that  the  House  should 
enter  on  the  discussion  while  their  information  was  still 
insufficient.  He  wished  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
unusual  proceedings  that  have  ever  been  submitted  to 
Parliament  to  be  discussed  before  the  Opposition  had 
bad  time  to  consider  the  defence  of  the  Government. 
There  was  no  answering  this,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
obliged  to  give  way  and  to  adjonm  the  discussion  till 
Monday,  when  it  will  doubtless  be  resumed  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  issue.  There  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  money  will  be  voted,  bat  it  is 
essential  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  should  be 
thoroughly  sifted.  The  one  thing  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
desired  to  know  is  the  one  thing  that  the  country  also 
will  desire  to  know  when  it  has  awakened  from  its 
general  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  with  the  decision  of 
the  Government.  “  What  is  the  position  into  which  we 
are  to  enter  as  shareholders  ?  What  are  the  legal  rights 
that  we  possess  as  shareholders  ;  and  what  are  the  legal 
remedies  to  which  we  shall  be  entitled  as  shareholders  ? 
In  what  courts  and  under  what  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  law  will  those  rights  be  asserted  and  those 
remedies  be  granted.” 

The  subject  is  not  altogether  new  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  papers  which  have  been  presented  to  Parliament 
show  what  has  not  been  generally  remarked,  that  in 
1871  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  were  called  upon  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  did  consider  carefully,  the  propriety  of  giving 
English  assistance  to  the  Ca^.  The  correspondence 
shows  that  they  were  as  deeply  impressed  as  any  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  been  with  the  importance  of  the  Canal 
to  England,  politically  as  well  as  commercially,  and 
that  they  declined  to  interfere  because  they  could  not 
see  their  way  to  interfering  with  advantage.  They  could 
not  purchase  the  Khedive’s  shares  because  those  shares 
were  not  then  in  the  market,  but  they  proposed  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Canal  in  another  way.  They  were 
prepared  to  supply  M.  de  Lesseps  with  as  much  money 
as  he  wanted  to  complete,  extend,  and  preserve  the 
Canal,  and  make  it  a  commodious  and  permanent  high¬ 
way  for  all  purposes  of  Indian  administration  and 
Eastern  commerce ;  but  there  was  one  condition  which 
they  insisted  upon  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  their 
intervention  with  the  required  assistance.  They  would 
not  place  English  funds  at  M.  de  Lesseps’  disposal, 
unless  he  consented  to  give  England  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Canal.  They  considered  that  anything 
short  of  this  would  lead  to  disagreeable  complications, 
and  would  give  England  “  an  appearance  of  influence 
without  its  actual  possession.”  The  proposition  was 
made  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  what  was  his  reply  ?  He 
“  recoiled  ”  from  the  proposition  “  with  aversion.”  “  He 
would  never,”  he  said,  “  be  a  party  to  the  transference 
of  the  Canal  into  other  than  French  hands.”  He  thought 
that  the  object  of  England  might  be  attained  by 
“  the  introduction  of  a  few  English  directors  on  the 
French  Board,  who  would  share  the  responsibility,  and 
would  strengthen  and  uphold  its  present  management 
in  France.”  From  that  position  he  would  not  budge. 
Can  the  Government  addnee  any  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  M.  de  Lesseps  will  be  more  pliable  now  ? 
So  far  tV.oy  have  adiluccd  no  reason  for  this  belief.  On 
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the  contrary,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  statement  on 
Monday  seems  to  prove  that  M.  de  Lesseps  still  adheres 
to  the  identical  position  which  he  took  np  then,  and 
which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  considered  .to  be  an 
insuperable  bar  to  English  inflnence  over  the  Canal.  The 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  cheered  when  Sir  Stafford 
said  that  M.  de  Lesseps  appeared  willing  to  at  once  admit 
three  English  directors  on  the  Board.  Were  they  aware 
that  this  is  the  very  concession  which  he  was  prepared 
to  make  more  than  four  years  ago,  because  he  believed 
that  concession  to  be  compatible  with  the  retention  of 
the  management  in  French  hands  ?  It  is  but  a  half- 
truth  to  say,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  artfully  suggested 
on  Monday,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Canal  is  the  one 
object  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  existence,  and  that  he  will  readily 
yield  everything  to  any  Government  prepared  to  save 
his  great  enterprise  from  failure,  or  to  crown  it  with 
still  more  glorious  success.  With  this  object  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  always  combined  a  most  ardent  patriotism  ; 
he  has  striven  as  pertinaciously  for  the  glory  of  France 
as  for  his  own ;  he  has  shown  an  almost  fanatic  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  the  Suez  Canal  really  as  well  as  for¬ 
mally  under  French  management.  The  great  tonnage 
dispute,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  found  raging  when  he  entered 
office,  arose  solely  from  M.  de  Lesseps’  patriotic  objection 
to  an  English  system  of  measurement,  and,  as  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  said  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Session,  it  required 
prolonged  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  in  the  end  a  threat 
of  armed  force,  to  make  him  give  way.  That  is  a 
measure  of  the  readiness  with  which  M.  de  Lesseps 
would  be  prepared  to  stretch  the  constitution  of  the 
Company  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  influence  of 
England,  and  there  have  been  many  other  incidents 
equally  suggestive.  At  one  time  he  refused  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  Egyptian  Government  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  consulate,  and  Nubar 
Pasha*  had  no  resource  but  to  send  his  communications 
direct,  and  use  the  civil  authority  of  Egypt  to  insure 
their  being  attended  to.  It  is  this  that  gives  such  im¬ 
portance  to  the  statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  in 
any  intelligent  estimate  that  may  be  formed  of  the  real 
value  of  our  purchase.  At  present  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  those  statutes  will  be  strained  to  the 
uttermost  letter  to  prevent  us  from  getting  more  than 
our  strictly  legal  influence  as  the  possessor  of  the* 
Khedive’s  shares.  The  Government  will  have  to  explain 
on  Monday  the  precise  extent  of  our  rights,  and  to  give 
some  reasonable  assurance  that  the  establishment  of 
them  in  a  foreign  court  of  law  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
unpleasant  complications.  If  it  appears  that  in  their 
anxiety  to  prevent  complications  by  allowing  the 
Khedive’s  shares  to  fall  into  other  hands,  we  have  really 
now  run  our  heads  into  a  maze  of  difficulties,  the  coun¬ 
try  will  no  doubt  put  forth  its  utmost  energy  to  redeem 
the  blunder  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Ministry,  but  its  faith  in 
their  capacity  for  the  administration  of  a  great  empire 
will  have  been  rudely  shaken. 

MR.  CAVE’S  MISSION. 

Between  the  two  branches  of  the  Egyptian  question, 
which  demanded  the  consideration  of  Parliament  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  there  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  no  connection  of  cause  and  effect  whatever. 
Lord  Hartington  had  referred  to  the  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  House  and  the  country,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Cave’s  mission,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  postponing  an 
instant  decision  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
demand  for  a  money  vote.  But  this  argument,  said  the 
Premier,  in  his  jaunty  reply  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  contained  no  valid  reason  for  delay  at  all.  Papers 
explaining  the  origin  and  limitations  of  Mr.  Cave’s  mis¬ 
sion  had  been  published,  it  was  true,  and  there  had  not 
been  time  for  any  non-official  person  to  study  them,  but 
then  Mr.  Cave’s  mission  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Canal  shares.  The  observations  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  had  nothing  to  do,  Mr.  Disraeli  repeated,  with  his 
general  argument.  On  this  point  the  Premier  went 
near  growing  warm.  “  But  when  the  noble  lord  says 


that  it  is  unfair  to  call  upon  the  House  to  give  a  vote 
without  having  before  it  the  details  of  Mr.  Cave’s  mission, 
I  would  remind  him  that  the  vote  before  us  does  not  in¬ 
volve  any  approbation  of  that  mission.  That  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  only  incidentally  and  collaterally  introduced  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
the  more  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
was  treating ;  but  it  was  not  necessarily  a  part  of  his 
statement,  so  far  as  regards  the  vote  which  the  Committee 
are  called  upon  to  give.”  The  papers  published 
on  Monday  morning  bear  out  Mr.  Disraeli’s  contention 
as  to  the  distinct  character  of  the  ’two  transactions. 
Mr.  Cave’s  mission  did  not  originate,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  the  pecuniary  negotiation  with  the  Khedive, 
omened  on  November  25  by  Lord  Derby’s  telegram  to 
General  Stanton  ;  it  originated  in  an  earlier  negotiation 
of  a  different ,  kind  to  be  presently  explained.  But 
this  difference  of  origin  does  not,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  as¬ 
sumes,  discqiviect  the  two  questions  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  mind  of.  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
certainly  might  have  proceeded  to  vote  the  sum  de¬ 
manded  on  Monday  night  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto 
without  in  the  least  pledging  itself  to  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  Mr.  Cave’s  mission.  But  on  the  other  hand — 
and  this  was  the  point  of  Lord  Hartington’s  plea  for 
delay — the  story  of  Mr.  Cave’s  mission,  when  fully 
told,  must,  altogether  apart  from  its  merits  or  demerits 
as  a  political  step,  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  tho 
financial  condition  of  Egypt,  the  character  of  thoso 
who  govern  that  country,  and  the  prospects  of  making 
Egyptian  Government  a  paying  concern.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  or  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  conveniently  published, 
in  time  will  be  very  material  towards  enabling  tho 
House  and  the  country  to  estimate  tho  value  of  the  Suez 
Purchase.  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  grounded  his  favour¬ 
able  view  of  the  purchase  as  a  financial  transaction  upon 
two  contingencies — the  regularity  of  tho  Khedive’s  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest,  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Canal.  But  we  can  only  measure  tho  importance  of  tho 
former  element  in  tho  light  of  such  information  as  Mr, 
Cave  ought  to  be  able  to  impart. 

The  mission  itself  has  not  yet  been  tho  subject  of  any 
'serious  Parliamentary  discussion,  and  probably  tho 
subject  will  not  be  opened  until  Mr.  Cave  himself  is  in 
his  place  to  give  his  explanations,  and,  if  needful,  to 
make  his  defence.  But  tho  published  correspondence 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  general  character  of  tho 
transaction,  and  the  more  it  is  contemplated  calmly  tho 
clearer  does  it  become  that  the  Ministry  acted  with  at 
least  as  much  rashness  as  in  the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
shares,  and  without  the  excuse  of  urgency.  In  October 
last,  the  Khedive,  pressed  for  money,  as  ho  nearly  always 
is,  and  finding  that  the  Turkish  Default  had  closed  against 
him  many  sources  of  cash,  upon  which  he  was  wont 
to  draw,  bethought  him  that  tho  financial  reputation 
of  England  was  great,  and  that  if  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  could  be  induced  to  lend  him  a  comer  of  this 
decent  raiment  he  might  step  out  boldly  among  tho 
usurers  and  borrow  as  gaily  as  before.  Why  should 
not  the  English  Government  do  this  for  Egypt,  since 
she  had  done  as  much  more  than  once  for  Turkey,  send¬ 
ing  Mr.  Forster,  Lord  Hobart,  and  other  financial  dry- 
nurses,  to  the  Porte  ?  So  argued  the  Khedive,  and 
acting  on  this  reasoning  he  sent  his  request  to  London 
for  the  loan  of  two  gentlemen  to  superintend  under  tho 
Minister  of  Finance  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  tho 
country — stipulating,  moreover,  modestly  enough,  that 
one  of  the  two  should  know  something  of  political 
economy.  This  request  reiterated  had  reached  tho 
British  Government  some  weeks  before  the  purchase 
of  the  shares  was  mooted,  but  we  find  that  tho 
answer  sent  by  our  Treasury  and  Foreign  Office  bears 
date  November  26,  one  day  later  than  the  tele¬ 
gram  from  General  Stanton  to  Lord  Derby  con¬ 
firming  tho  rumour  that  the  French  capitalists 
were  in  negotiation  for  the  shares.  The  answer  was 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  polite  negative ; 
the  Government  did  not  apparently  remember  that 
similar  intervention  in  Turkey  had  done  little  good  to 
Turkish  finance,  had  reflected  little  credit  on  England 
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doing  work  which,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  he  conld  do 
very  effectoally  for  himself.  Financial  assistance  is  to 
be  had  for  a  good  salary  and  liberal  treatment  in  eveiy 
commercial  capital  of  Europe,  and  it  is  no  disparagement 
of  Mr.  Cave’s  advisory  powers  or  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson’s 
abilities  to  say  that  at  least  as  valuable  aid  could  have 
been  found  in  the  open  market,  say,  in  the  City  of  Lon. 
don.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sincerity  of  the 
Khedive’s  profession  of  reform  should  be  suspected. 
Mr.  Cave’s  mission,  when  first  announced,  sent  up 
Egyptian  securities ;  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Rivera 
Wilson’s  appointment  again  sent  them  up  this  week  ;  in 
both  cases  the  investing  and  speculative  public  believed 
that  England’s  policy  was  to  be  interpreted  by  plain 
deeds  rather  than  vague  words,  and  that  our  intervention, 
somehow  or  other,  imported  a  guarantee.  If  the  Khedive’s 
pledges  are  once  more  broken,  and  the  history  of  Turkish 
finance  is  reproduced  in  Egypt,  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  be  held  responsible  for  a  great  part  of 
bondholders’  losses.  It  will  be  difficult  then  to  persuade 
the  world  that  a  benevolent  anxiety  for  the  Khedive’s 
comfort  was  the  sole  reason  for  our  compliance  with  hia 
request  in  November  last,  and  though  no  political  reason 
is  at  present  alleged  the  date  of  the  British  answer  to 
the  repeated  appeals  from  Cairo  is  significant. 


and  had  given  thousands  of  bondholders  cause  to  curse  the 
mingled  meddlesomeness  and  timidity  of  English  finan. 
cial  diplomacy.  Flushed  with  the  dawning  glories  of 
the  purchase,  the  Ministry’s  fingers  were  itching  to  meddle 
more  and  yet  more  in  the  East ;  as  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  now  describes  the  transaction  in  the  cool  language 
of  sober  reflection,  “  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  assist  the  Khedive.”  Yet  even 
in  that  exultant  hour  there  was  a  checking  thought ;  “  of 
course,”  says  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  **  we 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  delicate  thing  for  us  to  send 
out  gentlemen  who  might  carry  with  them  something  of 
the  financial  prestige  of  England  to  mix  themselves  up 
with  the  financial  administration  of  another  county, 

was  in  some  financial 
I  corn- 
request,  and 


and  especially  of  a  country  which 
difficulty.”  This  prevent^  the  Government  from 
plying  immediately  with  the  Khedive’s 
it  was  resolved  that  the  gentlemen  from  the  Treasury 
were  not  be  despatched  to  Cairo  until  something  was 
distinctly  known  about  the  state  of  the  finances  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  administer.  Accordingly  the 
Khedive  was  informed,  in  the  style  of  solemn  advice 
reserved  for  Eastern  potentates,  that  more  explicit  state¬ 
ments  were  required ;  but  above  all  that,  as  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  summarises  diplomatic  circumlocutions,  “  if 
the  finances  of  a  country  are  to  be  set  straight,  it  is 
not  to  be  done  by  having  skilful  accountants  to  manipu¬ 
late  matters  of  detail,  or  by  adopting  the  best  possible 
methods  which  have  been  elaborated  by  the  ■wisdom  of 
countries  the  most  advanced ;  but  there  must  be  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
country  interested  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a  sound, 
honest,  and  rigorously  economical  manner.”  So  far  this 
country  was  made  responsible  for  nothing  except  good 
advice,  which  is  not  costly,  and  of  which  Lord  Derby  has 
a  stock  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  kings  of  all  the 
dynasties  of  the  Pharaohs. 

But  the  next  step  was  more  serious,  and  the  link  of 
connection  between  the  prudent  fears  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  their  actual  proceedings  is  not  clearly  visible. 
Determining  not  to  send  out  the  financiers  asked  for  at 
once,  the  Government  resolved  that  if  they  could  they 
would  send  them  out — a  resolntion  for  which  no  adequate 
reasons  have  been  assigned.  Mr.  Cave  was  chosen  to 
“  confer  ”  with  the  Khedive  on  the  state  of  Egyptian 
finances,  in  order  that  his  report  might  enable  the 
assistance  required  to  be  granted.  The  Khedive  was 
exhorted  to  treat  Mr.  Cave  with  “  perfect  frankness  ” — 
as  we  believe  he  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  most  of  his 
advisers  when  their  advice  crosses  his  whims.  Mr.  Cave 
was  told  that  he  would  probably  be  able  to  collect  much 
valuable  information,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
restrain  his  freedom  of  action  by  detailed  instructions. 
Mr.  Cave  has  made  his  inquiries,  and  has  come  to  some 
general  conclusions  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  makes 
public,  but  which  are  not  very  abstruse.  These  are,  that 
the  resources  of  Egypt  are  considerable  and  are  develop¬ 
ing,  that  the  administration  of  Egyptian  finance  has 
been  bad,  and  that  if  the  Khedive  will  turn  out  a  model 
ruler  the  Eg3’ptian  Government  will  be  solvent  and 
strong.  Therefore  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  an  experienced 
official  in  the  Treasury,  is  to  be  sent  out  to  Cairo,  on  pro¬ 
bation.  If  Mr.  Wilson  approves  of  the  Khedive’s  way  of 
managing  things  he  will  permanently  take  service  in 
Egypt ;  if  not,  he  will  come  back  to  his  present  office. 
Such  is  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  account  of  this  re¬ 
markable  episode.  Of  course  the  optimist  view 
may  be  the  correct  one;  the  Khedive  may  mend 
his  ways,  may  cease  to  grind  the  wretched  fellahs 
in  the  dust,  may  give  up  extravagant  expenditure, 
and  be  scrupulously  honest  to  the  foreign  creditor. 
He  may  do  this,  but  again  he  may  do  the  very  reverse 
of  all  this ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  see  how  he 


universities.  When  Oxford  makes  some  soldier  to 
whom  spelling  is  a  mystic  art  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  performance  does  not  strike  one,  for 
nobody  has  a  right  to  expect  that  an  Oxford  D.C.L^ 
should  know  anything  about  law.  The  title  is  bestowed 
as  a  compliment,  and  has  as  little  reference  to  realities 
as  the  title  of  a  marquis  or  a  viscount  in  these  days, 
when  the  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  governing  a  border 
county,  and  the  other  is  no  deputy  of  an  earl.  But  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  represents  a  fact,  the 
ascertainment  and  certification  of  which  are  matters  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  science.  The 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  who  abuse  their  partnership 


I 
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in  his  honour,  in  order  to  pay  a  singular  compliment  to 
a  Minister,  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  public  trust. 

There  have  been  Ministers  who  might  fairly  claim  to 
be  admitted  to  the  company  of  men  of  science,  not  as  a 
patron  or  a  guest,  but  as  a  labourer  in  the  same  field. 
On  many  others  the  favour  of  admission  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  without  reason,  but  we  had  hoped  that  the  bad 
practice  was  djpng  out.  Yet  this  latest  example  of 
scientific  adulation  is  more  flagrant  than  any  we  have 
ever  heard  of  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Disraeli,  among  the 
devotees  of  science,  is  a  figure  too  incongruous  for  serious 
contemplation.  We  could  more  readily  imagine  Mr. 
Gladstone  elected  a  steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  or  Mr. 
Ayrton  “coopted  ”  into  the  Royal  Academy,  or  Mr.  Caven¬ 
dish  Bentinck  on  the  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or  Mr.  Toole  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Mr. 
Lowe  the  prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
The  wildest  type  of  incongruity  that  the  human  mind  can 
construct  would  scarcely  match  the  irony  of  the  feat 
that  the  sages  of  Burlington  House  have  performed. 
Alroy  sitting  “hail-fellow-well-met”  with  the  Hookers 
and  the  Airys,  the  Tyndalls  and  the  Huxleys,  the  chemists, 
physicists,  astronomers,  and  mathematicians,  the  biolo¬ 
gists  and  physiologists,  the  whole*  band  of  untiring 
labourers  in  so  many  various  fields — this  truly  is  an  in¬ 
tellectual  miracle  for  which  we  find  no  modem  parallel 
but  one.  We  have  not  forgotten  how  that  erudite  and 
sagacious  body,  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  one  day  transformed  His  Royal 
Hi(^hness  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  a  simple  outsider 
into  one  of  their  own  learned  company.  The  Prince 
was  not  compelled  to  acquire  his  elementary  knowledge 
of  law  through  the  tedious  process  of  eating  three 
years*  dinners ;  he  became  a  barrister  full-blown  in  a 
single  hour,  and  passed  on  per  saUum  to  the  high  degree 
of  “  Master  of  the  Bench.’*  In  the  Library  of  the 
Middle  Temple  the  bust  of  His  Royal  Highness  “  stands 
unto  this  day  to  witness  if  we  lie.**  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  Royal  Society  will  instantly  commission 
Mr.  Woolner  to  reproduce  in  marble  the  imposing 
sphinx-head  of  the  Premier,  lest  the  stroke  of  magic 
that  transformed  the  author  of  ‘  Lothair  *  into  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  modem  English  science  should  be  forgotten 
among  men. 

According  to  old  Aubrey  the  Royal  Society  was 
founded  secundum  mentem  Domini  Baconi^  and  certainly 
English  science  has  borne  the  deep  impress  of  the 
Baconian  doctrine  and  character  of  thought.  But  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  genius — for,  in  its  wav,  his  intellect  reaches 
to  genius — has  not  a  touch  of  the  trae  scientific  spirit 
either  in  the  Baconian  form  or  another.  His  Semitic 
cravings  for  the  mystical  pomp  of  theology,  balanced  by 
the  desire  not  less  characteristic  of  his  race  to  work  the 
machinery  with  his  own  hands,  are  often  worth  study¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  searching 
scepticism — using  the  word  in  its  strict  sense — of  the 
modem  scientific  spirit.  As  well  might  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society  invite  the  partnership  of  His  Holiness 
the  Pope,  or  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Home,  as  that  of  the  versatile 
Minister  who  believes  that  “  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  is  developed  in  Palestine.”  It  is  not  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  fault  that  he  has  not  the  scientific  spirit  any 
more  than  it  is  his  fault  that  he  has  not  the  figure  and 
features  of  the  old  English  squire,  a  character  he  is  fond 
of  representing  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  is  hardly  his 
fault  that  he  dabbles  by  preference  in  the  nebulous 
phrases  of  theology.  But  being  the  man  he  is,  his 
enrolment  among  English  men  of  science  is  a  folly,  if 
not  something  more  despicable,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  it.  No  ordinary  person — no 
rich  banker,  for  instance,  no  successful  lawyer— -could 
have  worked  his  way  by  interest  and  powerful  friends 
into  the  representative  body  of  English  science.  Mr. 
Grote,  Sir  William  Grove,  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  to 
prove  their  quality  just  like  other  scientific  woricers. 
But  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  are  dazzled  apro- 
rently  by  the  splendour  of  association  with  a  Prinw  Min¬ 
ister,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  admitted  to  the  symposium  of 
the  natural  philosophers,  not  only  without  proof  of  bis 
fitness,  but  with  notorious  evidence  of  his  unfitness.  The 


reader  who  has  most  enjoyed  Mr.  Disraeli’s  books  and 
his  speeches,  who  has  b^n  pleasantly  tickled  by  hia  di¬ 
grams  and  agreeably  agape  at  the  gorgeous  pyroteehnies 
of  his  Semitic  style,  would  be  the  first  to  entw  an  amaaed 
protest  against  the  attempts  to  enlist  him  as  a  mam  of 
science.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  mischief  ends 
with  the  absurdity  simply.  To  admit  Mr.  Disraeli  to  mm 
honour  to  which  he  had  no  pretensions,  and  would  not 
we  think  be  inclined  to  make  any,  some  real  scientific 
worker  must  have  been  excluded.  If  wo  are  right,  omfy 
a  limited  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  cam  be 
elected  in  each  year,  and  the  list  drawn  up  tl^  Coun¬ 
cil  is  in  practice  always  accepted  by  the  general  body  of 
the  Fellows.  But  i^ainst  so  gross  a  perversion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Society  as  the  election  of  an  unfit  person 
simply  becanse  he  happens  to  be  the  First  Mintstev  of 
the  Crown,  the  Fellows  at  large  ought,  if  they 
have  any  proper  spirit,  and  any  deep  respect  for  the 
nobility  of  their  pursuits,  to  enter  a  vigorous  and  in¬ 
stant  protest.  It  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
assume  that,  at  his  age,  with  his  fixed  bent  of  mind,  bis 
training,  and  his  achievements,  he  would  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  pass  the  simplest  scientific  examination  ;  biU  ii 
is  a  discrodit  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  that 
deference  to  power  and  place  should  have  induced  them 
to  overlook  a  fact  so  obvious,  and  to  degrade  what  we 
had  a  right  to  hope  was  an  honour  unpurchaseable  by 
anything  but  solid  work  for  the  advancement  of  “  natund 
knowledge.” 


APPROACHING  BATTLES  OF  CAPITAL  AND 

LABOUR. 


It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  present  Session  of  Paslim- 
ment  will  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  marked 
reference  to  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour,  though 
I  it  is  still  less  likely  that  either  the  Ministry  or  the 
Opposition  will  be  prepared  to  grapple  with  those 
relations  in  their  varied  bearings,  every  day  becoming 
more  threatening.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
workmen,  as  a  whole,  have  at  least  a  firm  belief  that 
when  their  case,  as  against  Capital,  is  in  question,  they 
never  have  fair  play.  A  body  of  men  on  strike  are  sure, 
for  instance,  to  receive  ample  warning  that,  if  the  strike 
is  persisted  in,  the  trade  will  go  to  foreign  conntries 
where  labour  is  cheaper,  while  very  few  who  reiterate 
this  warning  deal  in  the  least  intelligently  with  the 
influence  of  large  contracts  on  the  masses  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  or  consider  even  whether  a  body  of  workmen 
have  as  great  an  interest  as  is  generally  supposed  ia 
preventing  their  special  trades  from  going  to  foreiga 
countries.  It  is  said,  and  truly,  that  when  a  manu¬ 
facturer  has  a  large  aud  lucrative  contract,  he  and 
others  concerned  are  able  to  purchase  to  so  muck 
greater  an  extent  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
that  the  benefit  is  scattered  abroad  among  people  cf 
many  different  occupations.  The  grocer,  the  draper,  the 
carriage-builder,  may  all  be  the  better  for  the  contract 
of,  say,  an  engineer.  .If  he  loses  the  contract,  a  large 
number  of  people  may  be  to  that  extent  the  poorer.  All 
this  is  rea^  to  tongne  or  pen  when  the  relations  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  labourer  are  in  question,  and  it  is  a 
substantial  fact  in  the  main,  but  not  in  tbe  sense  gene¬ 
rally  accepted.  One  day  last  week  a  letter  in  the  Times^ 
and  evidently  written  for  a  purpose  of  which  we  shall 
shortly  hear  more,  stated  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  Imd 
given  in  presents  in  India  to  the  value  of  40,0001.,  and 
had  received  presents  representing  about  the  same  valae, 
while  it  was  computed  that  English  trade  bad  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  not  less  than  250,0002.,  spent  directly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  visit.  We  should  like  to  see  this  curious 
computation  as  to  the  250,0002.,  and  we  confess  to  e<|Dal 
enriosity  as  to  the  value  of  the  presents  received  by  the 
Prince,  bnt  onr  object  is  with  neither  in  this  article. 
What  wc  are  interested  in  here  is  tbe  amount  of  benefit 
accruing  to  tbe  workman  by  the  fact  that  an  article  is 
bought  in  England  and  not  in  Germany,  if  the  Engfish 
woi^man  is  to  produce  that  article  at  a  lower  and  still 
lower  rate,  and  with  the  new  impetus  of  forced  piece¬ 
work  to  secure  contracts. 
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When  a  nation  contains  a  larger  number  of  very  rich 
people  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  we  may  lay 
it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  rich  people  must,  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  wealth,  raise  the  general  value  of  even 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Wages  are,  it  is  true,  low  on  the 
Continent,  and  therefore  an  article  can  be  produced  at  a 
lower  rate  there  than  here.  Possibly  this  may  in  the 
end  contribute  to  the  production  abroad  of  articles  which 
now  represent  staple  trades  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  light  manufacture  we  have  serious  competition 
in  Franco  and  Belgium,  though  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  manufacturers  that  work  of  English  make  is  not  un¬ 
commonly  sent  to  the  Continent,  returned  with  a  foreign 
mark,  and  bought  as  foreign  manufacture.  In  the  heavier 
work  wo  have  so  far  stood  alone,  unapproached  by 
any  nation  ;  but  here,  too,  it  is  now  said,  we  are  to  have 
dangerous  competitors,  and  a  trade  once  lost,  it  is  added, 
will  not  easily  bo  regained.  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  that  will  never  be  over¬ 
looked  in  Parliament  or  in  any  general  discussion  in  the 
Press.  Wages,  we  repeat,  are  low  on  the  Continent,  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  for  labour  is  comparatively  small,  and 
hence  the  power  of  purchase  is  also  small  with  respect 
to  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labour,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  and  the  prices  of  commodities  in  ordinary  use  must 
inevitably  rise.  Then  let  the  demand  for  labour  to  some 
extent  cease,  and  the  value  of  articles  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  will,  it  may  be  said,  fall ;  but  this  assertion  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  A  man  who  has  raised  his  income 
from  1,000^.  to  2,000Z.  a  year  can  still  purchase  what  he 
requires  though  500Z.  a  year  bo  struck  off  his  income ; 
and  so  can  the  man  who,  having  had  his  means  of  purchase 
raised  from  a  couple  of  pounds  to  four  pounds  a  week, 
though  he  should  lose  one  of  the  added  pounds.  At 
all  events,  having  acquired  a  taste,  he  can  satisfy  it. 
But  it  is  very  different  with  the  mass  of  workmen  at 
ordinary  day  wages.  Great  contracts  induce  high 
wages,  and  high  wages  raise  the  value  of  every  com¬ 
modity  in  the  market.  Then  the  manufacturer  finds 
that  he  has  competitors  in  the  field  bidding  for  con¬ 
tracts  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  thinks  will  accord  at  once 
with  his  profits  and  the  high  rate  of  wages  to  his  men. 
He  must  have  the  wages  reduced ;  he  must  have  piece¬ 
work  as  the  rule  of  labour ;  in  fact,  he  must  have  an 
entire  change  of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
or  ho  cannot  any  longer  take  contracts  and  secure 
trade. 

This  was  very  markedly  brought  out  some  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Thames.  We 
took  careful  notes  at  the  time  of  this  particular  strike, 
with  the  result  of  a  very  clear  conviction  that  the  case 
of  the  men  never  was  met  with  passable  fairness  even 
by  those  who,  at  the  Mansion  House  and  elsewhere, 
collected  the  relief  funds.  “  You  are  driving  away 
trade  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde  ”  was  the  general  cry. 
The  reply  that  every  necessary  of  life  cost  much  more 
in  London  than  in  Newcastle  or  Glasgow  was  met  with 
scorn,  and  talk  about  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
The  men  were  pointed  to  the  lower  wages  in  the 
Government  yards,  where,  however,  there  was  no 
“  broken  time,”  as  an  argument  for  the  same  rate  of 
wages  where  a  man  was  liable  to  be  thrown  idle  by  the 
fact  that  a  vessel  could  not  be  docked,  or  by  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  some  required  material,  or  indeed  from  any 
one  of  a  host  of  causes.  In  the  old  days  of  the  East 
Indiamen — days  still  remembered  with  peculiar  pride  at 
Black  wall — the  entire  year’s  work  of  the  shipwrights 
on  the  Thames  was  often  done  in  the  few  months  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fleets  of  vessels  for  the  season.  The 
wages  then  were  enormous.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  man  split  up  firewood,  and  sold  it,  in  London 
and  out  of  London,  or  put  up  fences,  or  built  those 
wooden  houses  with  the  overlapping  boards  still  so 
common  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  case 
of  these  men  was  very  different  from  that  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  all  the  year  round.  The  arrival  of 
the  East  Indiamen  ■was  the  signal  for  a  carnival  in 
Blackwall  and  Limehouse.  Men  who  had  been  idle 
and  ill-fed  for  six  months  could  hardly  be  expected  all 


at  once  to  work  night  and  day,  seven  days  in  the  week, 
without  adding  sensibly  to  the  grocers*  and  publicans* 
returns.  An  abnormal  state  of  affairs  induced  abnormal 
habits,  and  we  could  tell  some  curious  stories  if  space 
permitted  of  the  forms  into  which  those  habits  found 
their  way.  One  result  only  need  be  noted  here.  The 
high  wages  brought  high  prices.  Reason  with  a  ship¬ 
wright  on  the  Thames  till  doomsday  with  a  view  to 
showing  him  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  depend  on 
the  price  of  provisions  but  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
you  will  find  him  come  back  to  the  position  that  ho 
knows  nothing  about  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  but 
that  ho  does  know  how  everything  rose  rapidly  with  the 
welcome  sound  of  an  Indiaman  at  the  Nore,  but  did 
not  so  readily  fall  again  when  the  last  sounds  of 
“  Cheerily,  O  !  **-  were  heard  for  the  outward  voyage. 
This  is  an  admitted  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  strike, 
however,  the  men  never  were  heard,  though  the  same 
principle  was  involved,  with  some  other  principle  alto¬ 
gether  new. 

Granted  that  a  score  of  men  make  good  contracts 
owing  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and 
that  a  few  scores  more  earn  considerably  above  the 
average  remuneration  ;  ’  granted  also  that  the  increase 
of  the  purchasing  powers  has  a  general  wholesome  effect, 
still  we  come  back  to  the  fact  that  if  the  main  body  of 
the  producers  are  forced  into  unwholesome  piece-work, 
or  to  accept  low  wages,  that  the  contract  may  come  to 
England  instead  of  going  to  Brussels,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persuade  the  men,  at  all  events,  that  these  great 
contracts  always  operate  for  good.  If  Manchester  can 
only  compete  with  Lyons  by  lowering  the  wages  in 
Manchester,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  for  the  next 
few  years  Manchester  w’orkmen  would  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  Continent,  where  they  could  buy  more 
for  a  shilling  than  they  can  in  England.  There  are 
many  articles  of  daily  consumption  in  which  a  slight 
increase  of  price  is  nothing  to  the  employer,  but  a  great 
deal  to  the  employed.  Take  the  case  of  a  small  village 
instead  of  a  large  town,  and  the  fact  is  more  apparent. 
A  man  builds  a  mill,  and  increases  the  real  wealth  of 
the  village.  All  round,  the  people  for  a  time  are  the 
better.  The  agricultural  wages  are  raised,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  value  of  every  commodity  is  raised, 
but  chiefly  because  of  the  demand  for  labour.  The 
cost  of  the  commodities  of  life  once  raised  require 
time  for  reduction.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  the 
manufacturer  announces  that  unless  wages  are  re¬ 
duced  he  cannot  take  a  certain  contract.  The  workmen 
would  naturally  say,  “  Then  don*t  take  it.**  But  the 
whole  social  system  is  against  him.  The  manufacturer  is 
a  munificent  subscriber  to  church,  chapel,  schools,  county 
balls,  and  cricket  clubs.  His  justice  and  generosity 
are  perhaps  a  proverb.  Probably  he  is  a  magistrate, 
rides  with  the  foxhounds,  takes  the  chair  at  missionary 
meetings,  secures  rights  of  road  against  some  encroach¬ 
ing  peer,  and  speaks  brave  words  for  political  freedom. 
The  workman  sees  one  fact — lower  wages,  without  any 
lower  price  of  food  and  clothing.  “  It  will  come,**  they 
say ;  “  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  certain.**  Yes, 
it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  so,  but  here  is  the  practical 
fact,  not  easily  argued  away.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
would  be  well  to  refuse  contracts.  We  do  not  now 
enter  upon  the  question  of  wages  against  the  profits  of 
capital.  We  do  say  that  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  some  fairer  princi¬ 
ples,  and  that  before  many  more  years  have  passed 
away.  If  the  piece  principle  of  labour  is  to  take  the 
production  of  ten  more  than  ordinarily  good  hands  as 
the  standard  of  a  thousand  ordinary  hands,  and  so  reduce 
the  thousand  to  a  rate  of  wages  barely  sufficient  for  daily 
wants,  and  entailing  the  workhouse  at  the  end  of  all,  then 
we  maintain  that  workmen  have  a  vital  interest  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  imposition  of  that  piece-work,  let  political  econo¬ 
mists  say  what  they  may  to  the  contrary.  Parliament 
will  before  long  have  to  face  these  questions  of  capital 
and  labour  faithfully  and  fearlessly.  When  it  does  so 
it  may  clash  with  the  prejudices  both  of  employers  and 
employed,  but  it  will  be  a  great  social  work  for 
England.  For  the  employers*  side  of  the  dispute  we 
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have  no  fear ;  it  is  safe  of  a  hearing  while  the  mountains 
stand.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  men’s  side  will 
not  have  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principle,  or  we  shall 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  contingencies  worse  even 
than  loss  of  contracts. 


THE  EUPION  CASE. 

Nobody,  we  suppose,  either  in  the  City  or  out  of  it,  is  much 
suiprised  at  the  result  of  the  verdict  in  the  Eupion  Case.  It 
is  improper  to  dispute  the  finding  of  a  jury,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  a  common  jury  at  the 
Old  Bailey  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
which  on  Thursday  evening  commended  itself  to  the  twelve 
special  jurors  at  the  Guildhall.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
time  taken  up  by  the  trial,  the  real  issues  which  had  to  be 
decided  were  very  simple.  It  was  alleged  for  the  prosecution 
that  a  Mr.  Aspinall,  with  the  assistance  of  a  certain  Dr.  Muir, 
promoted  and  got  up  a  bogus  company  for  the  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  working  certain  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
gas  and  fuel.  Whether  these  patents  were  or  were  not  worth 
anything  seems  to  have  been  very  doubtful ;  it  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  only  capital  which  the  Company  possessed  was  a 
sum  of  3,000/.  which  Muir  and  Aspinall  raised  between  them 
upon  their  acceptances.  With  this  money  they  found  nominees 
to  purchase  shares,  and  with  the  purchase  money  they  took  up 
their  acceptances,  discounted  fresh  ones,  and  found  fresh  nomi¬ 
nees.  This  process  was  kept  up,  the  3,000/.  doing  duty  over 
and  over  again,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
a  man  buys  securities,  deposits  them  with  his  banker  against  a 
loan,  and  with  the  proceeds  buys  more  securities.  The  operation 
is  a  simple  one,  but  in  the  present  case  it  was  very  ingeniously 
carried  out,  and  the  result  was  that,  after  the  pea  had  been 
passed  from  one  thimble  to  another  a  good  number  of  times,  it 
appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  company’s  books  that  two-thirds 
of  the  50,000/.  which  was  to  be  its  nominal  capital  had  been 
actually  applied  for  and  was  in  the  hands  of  hmd  fide  holders. 
This  being  so,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  grant  a  settling-day,  which,  after  some 
little  enquiry,  was  done.  The  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  were  not,  of  course,  aware  that  the  whole,  or 
virtually  the  whole,  of  the  shares  of  the  company  were  in  Mr. 
Aspinall’s  bands.  That  ingenious  gentleman,  however,  knew 
the  advantage  of  bis  position,  and  beyond  all  question  made 
up  his  mind  to  put  it  to  good  use.  Almost  immediately  there 
was  a  market  for  Eupion  shares.  A  few  of  them  were  put  on 
the  market,  and  there  was  a  very  brisk  demand  for  them. 
Bargain  followed  bargain,  each  broker  of  course  only  knowing 
his  own  business,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Aspinall, 
with  the  shares  in  his  possession,  stood  to  make  a  practically 
unlimited  sum  upon  differences.  He  had  made  a  ‘‘  corner,”  of 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  absolutely  master;  for  the 
brokers  stood  to  deliver  him  shares  which  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  get  except  from  himself.  As  settling-day  approached 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  to  deliver  began  to  feel  un¬ 
easy,  and  one  of  them  actually  went  so  far  as  to  make  inquiries 
at  the  Eupion  Office.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  whole 
of  the  shares  of  the  company  were  in  Aspinall’s  hands,  and  that 
in  almost  all  the  bargains  that  had  been  effected  he  was  the 
ultimate  purchaser.  The  brokers  had  sufficient  acuteness  to 
at  once  perceive  the  trap  into  which  they  had  fallen.  By  the 
l)l)th  rule  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  “  when  the  seller  cannot 
deliver,  the  buver  may  buy  in  the  stock  against  him  at  its  price 
in  the  market.^’  The  price  of  the  market  was,  of  course,  en¬ 
tirely  in  Aspinall’s  hands,  and  the  sellers  were  completely  at 
his  mercy.  “  Corners  ”  are  common  enough  both  here  and  in 
the  United  States,  but  never  yet  since  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
having  practically  the  whole  of  the  Great  Western  shares  in 
his  hands,  caught  the  bears  and  dictated  his  own  terms  to 
them,  has  a  corner  ”  been  more  scientifically  planned  or  more 
thoroughly  worked  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Aspinall  hemmed 
Messrs.  Coates  and  Hankey  and  their  brother  broKers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  his  schemes  were  spoilt  by  an  unforeseen  counter¬ 
stroke  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  which  broke  the 
memorable  American  Gold  King  of  1808.  He  had  foreseen  every 
possible  contingency  but  one — that  one  being  that  the  brokers 
should  discover  their  position  and  persuade  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  UOth  rule.  This 
counter  manoeuvre,  the  only  parallel  to  which  is  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Bank  Charter  in  the  case  of  a  run  upon  the 
Bank,  burst  the  bubble  which  Aspinall  had  so  ingeniously 
blown,  and,  whereas  in  New  \ork  people  would  only  have 
admired  his  “  cleverness,”  in  London  he  found  himself,  with 
his  brother  directors  and  promoters  of  the  Eupion  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  brought  up  at  the  Mansion  House  before  the  sitting 
magistrate. 

The  jury  have  found  that  Aspinall  and  three  of  the  other 
defendants  conspired  together  by  shuffling  the  3,000/.  back¬ 


wards  and  forwards  to  induce  the  Stock  E.xchange  to  grant 
a  settling-day,  but  on  the  graver  count  of  conspiring  to  effect 
a  ‘‘  corner,”  and  so  to  force  a  number  of  brokers  to  pay  very 
heavy  differences ;  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
charge  against  the  defendants  was  not  sufficiently  borne  out  by 
the  evidence,  anj]i  they  have  accordingly  given  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  A  very  subtle  legal  question,  and  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  now  remains  to  be  argued.  The  jury  have  put 
it  upon  the  record  that  Aspinall  and  his  associates  conspired 
to  induce  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  grant  a 
settling  da^y.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  being  argued  that  a 
conspiracy  is  not  criminal,  unless  its  object  is  an  act  either 
illegal  or  else  injurious  to  the  community  at  largo  or  to  some  of 
its  members,  and  it  is  contended  for  the  prisoners  that  they  con¬ 
spired  to  do  what  is  a  perfectly  legal  thing.  A  combination  or 
conspiracy  to  do  what  is  legal  m  itself,  and  which  if  done  harms 
nobody,  is  of  course  not  criminal,  else  it  would  be  criminal  to 
start  a  joint-stock  company  at  all.  It  will  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  Eupion  Company  was  not  a  hond-Jide  concern,  and,  as 
the  jury  have  found  that  the  prisoners,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
not  conspire  to  effect  the  “  corner”  which  was  actually  made,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  when  the  point  of  law  comes  to  be  argued 
it  will  be  decided  in  their  favour. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
question  the  finding  of  the  jury.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  sufficiently  preved  in  evidence  that  while  Aspinall, 
who  had  all  the  shares  in  his  hands,  was  buying  at  one  end, 
another  of  the  defendants  who  had  no  shares  at  all,  was  selling 
briskly  at  the  other.  The  jury  considered  that  these  facts  were 
not  suflicient  evidence  of  a  common  design,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  are  right.  It  looks,  however,  very  much 
as  if  they  had  hesitated  in  their  own  minds  to  convict 
men  of  a  criminal  offence  for  doing  what  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
an  every-day  thing  in  the  City.  Apparently  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  foresaw  the  vreight  that  this  consideration  would  be 
likely  to  have  upon  their  minds ;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
summing-up  he  warned  them  that  it  was  no  defence  against  a 
charge  of  conspiring  to  make  a  “corner,”  to  say  that  it  is 
what  every  broKer  is  trying  to  do  every  time  he  has  a  chance. 
If,  however,  the  verdict  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence,  it  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  doing  very  sound  and 
substantial  justice.  To  a  mind  fond  of  the  graver  shades  of 
irony,  the  situation  was  one  of  infinite  humour.  We  are 
ordinarily  apt  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  perfectly  able  to  protect  their  own  interests.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  they  came  before  the  public  as 
injured  innocents,  whose  too  confiding  nature  had  been  practised 
upon  by  an  astute  speculator.  The  Stock  Exchange  Committee 
had  been  misled  by  false  and  wicked  representations  into 
granting  a  settling-day,  and  a  number  of  brokers  had  been 
beguiled  by  specious  representations  into  so  far  neglecting  their 
ordiuaiy  rules  of  business  as  to  undertake  to  deliver  stock  which 
they  had  not  got,  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  get  it  when 
the  time  came.  Juvenal  asks  us  what  we  should  think  if 
Catiline  were  to  indict  Cethegus  for  conspiracy,  and  there  is 
something  exquisitely  amusing  in  the  sight  of  Mr.  Alers 
Hankey  and  his  brother  brokers  begging  a  British  jury  to 
sympathise  with  them  on  the  ground  that  their  over-innocence 
and  artlessness  has  allowed  them  to  be  entrapped  into  a  corner. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ballautyne  struck  the  right  key-note  for  the  de¬ 
fence  when  he  reminded  the  jury  “that  stockbrokers  are 
ready  enough  to  squeeze  the  public,  but  do  not  admire  being 
squeezed  themselves ;  ”  and  similtu'ly  Mr.  I’ope  humorously 
argued  “  that  Aspinall’s  only  error  had  been  in  turning  the 
screw  so  tight  that  the  bears  could  not  stand  it,  and  howled  so 
loudly  that  their  howls  were  heard  at  the  Mansion  House.” 
Apart  altogether  from  joke,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  ourselves 
whether,  if  six  or  seven  brokers  got  all  the  stock  of  a  small 
company  into  their  hands,  and  made  a  judicious  “^corner” 
in  It,  the  Committee  would  regard  such  an  operation 
with  disfavour  ?  Upon  this  question  no  little  light  is 
let  by  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Comini ttee  on  Foreign  Loans.  With  regard  to  a  settling- 
day  Mr.  de  Zoete,  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  was  particularly  frank.  It  seems,  according  to  his 
evidence,  that  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  loan  no  inquiry  is  ever 
really  made  as  to  whether  the  amount  that  professes  to  be 
allotted  is  in  the  hands  of  lumd-fide  holders,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  joint-stock  companies  the  inquiry  is  “a  little  stricter” 
than  in  the  case  of  foreign  loans — which  is  not  saying 
very  much.  When  asked  by  Mr.  Lowe  whether  the  committee 
would  not  be  taking  upon  itself  too  heavy  a  responsibility  if  it 
did  anything  more  than  accept  the  representations  submitted  to 
it,  Mr.  de  Zoete  replied  blandly  that,  if  it  made  any  real  in¬ 
quiries  at  all,  he  was  afraid  it  would  never  get  through  its 
business.  A  man  who  openly  announces  that  he  never  inquires 
into  the  good  faith  of  business  proposals  submitted  to  him,  can 
hardly  be  astonished  if  he  is  occasionally  taken  in ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  deceive  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  with  Mr.  de  Zoete’s 
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at  Oxford  during  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
has  been  paid  a  for  from  liberal  stipend,  and  the  seal 
and  single-heartedness  with  which  he  has  thrown  himself  into 
his  work  are  matter  of  notoriety.  On  this  point,  indeed,  the 
speakers  in  the  debate  of  Tuesday  last  were  absolutely  unani¬ 
mous.  The  Dean  of  Christchurch  warmed  up  into  something 
as  closely  resembling  rhetoric  as  his  dignity  and  the  nature  of 
the  position  permitted.  The  Master  of  University,  Mr.  Bradley, 
declared  that  Mr.  Max  MUller  had  revivified  the  classical 
studies  of  schoolboys,  and  that  the  University  could  not 
possibly  spare  him.  Professor  Rolleston  shed  a  pleasant  air  of 
learning  over  the  controversy  by  comparing  the  relations  of 
Oxford  to  Professor  Max  MUller  with  those  of  Leyden  to 
Salmasius  when  the  latter  University  invited  him  to  succeed 
Scaliger,  not  to  lecture,  but  to  give  the  distinction  of  his  name, 
his  writings,  and  his  presence  to  the  University.  This  adroit 
mention  of  Salmasius  seems  to  have  spread  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  Some  years  ago  a  very  learned  critique  was  written 
upon  Professor  Conington’s  life  and  works  by  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  elaborately  pointed  out  that  because  Mr.  Conington 
was  fond  of  Virgil  and  Casaubon  was  fond  of  Virgil,  therefore 
Mr.  Conington  must  have  been  upon  the  whole  very  like 
Casaubon.  The  article  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
Professor  KoUeston  to  revive  the  memory  of  Salmasius,  of 
whom  probably  not  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  members  of  Convo¬ 
cation  had  ever  heard  before,  or  cared  to  hear  of  again.  The 
appeal,  however,  immediately  brought  up 
Arts,  who  ardently  declared  that  the  mere 


candid  avowal  that  that  body  has  not  time  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  being  deceived  or  not,  and  would  not  inquire  if  it 
had  time,  its  jurisdiction  being  ‘^simply  for  the  purpose  of 
gettinr  bargains  settled.*'  On  the  question  of  the  subsequent 
operations  of  Aspinall  when  the  settling-day  had  been  granted, 
the  views  of  Mr.  de  Zoete  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
equally  at  variance  with  the  virtuous  indignation  expressed  by 
the  Solicitor-General.  In  1806,  when  Mr.  Leeman  s  Act  was 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Stock  Exchange  went  in  a 
deputation  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  presented  a  protest  in 
fisTour  ef  open  dealing :  and,  according  to  Mr.  de  Zoete,  the 
Committee  still  feels  that  the  rule  which  enables  the  purchaser 
to  complete  his  contract  by  buying  in  the  undelivered  shares 
without  regard  to  price,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  seller,  is  a 
far  more  stringent  and  effective  check  to  speculative  sellers 
Aan  any  restriction  or  penalty  that  could  be  devised.”  The 
Committee,”  this  gentleman  added  on  May  10  last,  adheres 
to  this  opinion,  and  considers  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
a  measure  requiring  the  number  of  the  shares  actually  sold  to 
be  staked  on  the  transfer  note  would  either  interfere  with  the 
Iteedom  of  the  market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the 
ready  convertibility  of  bank  shares,  or  would,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sir  .1.  Barnard's  Act,  be  altogether  disregarded.” 
It  is,  in  short,  to  sum  up  his  evidence,  Mr.  de  Zoete's 
opinion  that  the  only  thing  to  cure  the  public  from  buying 
wmtkleas  stock  or  from  selling  what  it  cannot  deliver, 
and  upon  which  it  will  consequently  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
difference,  is  what  be  has  pleasantly  denominated  bitter 
experience.”  “  I  really  do  not  see,”  said  he,  what  can  be 
dene.  It  is  a  bitter  experience,  but  I  really  believe  there  is 
nothing  but  that  bitter  experience  which  will  cure  those 
things.^  We  commend  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Alers  Hankey 
and  the  other  proaecutors.  As  it  is,  the  timely  suspension  of 
tim  90rii  rule  has  g^ven  these  gantlemen  the  advantage  of  the 
mcperience  without  the  disadvantage  of  its  bitterness.  And, 
this  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  open  to  question  whether  they  were 
not  upon  the  whole  a  little  more  angry  than  the  circum- 
rtances  of  the  case  altogether  demanded.  It  is  the  old  story 
over  again,  as  we  find  it  argued  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
'  Rt^public,’  that  it  does  not  pay  a  man  to  be  a  rogue  upon  a 
soiaH  scale ;  or  to  be,  in  other  words,  a  small  promoter  or 
"  cornerer  ”  instead  of  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Lefevre. 


ft  young  Master  of 
sight  of  Professor 
Max  MUller  walking  about  Oxford  would  be  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  study  of  comparative  philology.  I^on  this  Mr. 
Sidney  Owen  felt  it  his  duty  to  pomt  out  that  Professor  Max 
Muller  is  universally  esteemed  by  the  Hindoos,  and  more 
especially  by  the  Brahmins,  and  that  it  is  consequently  a 
saci-ed  duty  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  allot  him  a  pension 
upon  his  application  for  it.  Finally,  Dr.  Acland,  in  a  perfect 
burst  of  courtly  enthusiasm,  remarked  that  while  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  still  busily  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
sticking  it  would  be  most  indecorous  on  the  part  of.  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  refuse  a  pension  to  a  gentleman  who  had  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  Hindoo  literature.  This  cogent  argu¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  had  even  more  effect  than  Professor  Rol- 
leston's  Salmasius,  for  Convocation  immediately  divided,  and 
the  proposed  decree  was  carried  by  94  votes  to  35,  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  very  distinct  liberal  victory.  Under  its 
provisions  Professor  Max  Muller  does  not  exactly  obtain 
a  pension,  nor  does  he  expctly  retain  his  profe-ssorship. 
The  statute,  on  the  one  hand,  relieves  him  from  any 
obligation  to  lecture  while  he  still  remains  Professor,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  sets  aside  500/.  a  year  out  of  his  profes¬ 
sorial  stipend  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  deputy. 
Many,  no  doubt,  must  have  felt  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  It  seems,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  University  is  living  up  to  its  full  income,  and  has  no  funds 
out  of  which  to  provide  Mr.  Max  Miiller  with  a  full  pension 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  his  successor.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  at  once.  Vienna 
had  offered  Mr.  Max  Miiller  a  professorial  chair  with  provision 
for  the  publication  of  bis  books,  and  it  accordingly  became 
necef-sary  for  the  University  to  decide  whether  it  wished  to 
keep  him,  or  to  allow  him  to  go  elsewhere.  The  Master  of 
Baliol,  in  an  eminently  characteristic  speech,  observed  that  the 
whole  question  was  one 'full  of  difficulty;  that  there  were 
many  objections  to  all  possible  propositions  that  could  be  made, 
and  that  there  were  a  great  many  to  the  one  that  actually  had 
been  made,  but  not  so  many  as  to  others.  Besides,  he  added, 
promptitude  was  necessary,  and  the  financial  position  of  the 
University  did  not  permit  it  to  do  more  than  bad  been  done. 

The  report  of  the  debate,  as  given  in  the  Times^  is 
very  amusing.  It  used  *  to  be,  and  it  seems  that  it 
still  is,  impossible  for  Oxford  to  sever  political  from  purely 
personal  considerations.  The  Liberal  party,  led  by  the 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  argued  in  effect  that  Mr.  Max  Muller 
ought  to  be  kept  in  Oxford  at  any  cost,  partly  because 
he  is  a  learned  man  whom  Oxford  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and 
partly  because  he  is  a  prominent  Liberal.  The  Conservatives, 
on  the  other  side,  although  they  concealed  their  hand  a  little 
better,  were  yet  evidently  only  too  glad  to  try  a  party  division, 
and  to  vote  against  the  proposal  to  award  a  sinecure  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  ideas  on  political  and  University  questions  are 
not  in  accord  with  their  own.  With  considerable  adroitness 
they  adopted  the  argument  that  the  point  at  issue  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Professor  Max  Muller’s  merits,  but  was  solely 
concerned  with  the  abstract  question  of  the  best  mode  in  whicn 
to  reward  a  Professor  for  past  services.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Oriel, 
and  a  certain  Mr.  Knox,  aided  by  Mr.  Dodgson,  the  author  of 
^  Alice  in  Wonderland,’  endeavoured  to  carry  an  amendment 
to  the  efi’ect  that  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
was  by  providing  Mr.  Max  Miiller  with  a  pension.  The 
amendment  was  open  to  the  double  objection  that,  in 


OXFORD  AND  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

Oxford  Convocation  has  been  disturbed  by  a  very  fierce 
debate  about  the  retirement  of  Profepsor  Max  Muller.  Mr.  Max 
Mtiller,  finding  that  he  is  no  longer  fo  young  as  he  once  was,  is 
anxious  to  give  up  lecturing  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
day  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  The  Academy^  which,  as  Dean 
Liddell  observes,  is  usually  a  well-informed  paper,  has  credited 
Mr.  Max  M  filler  with  the  intention  of  editinj^  nil  the  sacred 
books  of  the  world.  This,  it  seems,  is  a  slight  mistake,  it 
being  bis  intention  to  edit  only  a  selection  of  translations  from 
the  various  sacred  books  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  which  analecta 
minorttf  are,  however,  expected  to  fill  twenty-four  large  folio 
volumes.  Such  a  task  is  one  requiring  a  man's  entire  energies, 
and  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  a  right  to  claim  that,  if  he 
undertakes  it,  he  shall  he  exempted  from  the  irksome  routine 
work  of  delivering  lectures  to  undergraduates  in  comparative 
philology.  He  has,  in  other  words,  requested  the  University 
to  grant  him  an  endowment  for  the  especial  purpose  of  re¬ 
search,  and  there  are  few  men  in  England  who  can  with  better 
grace  prefer  such  a  claim.  When  Dr.  Appleton  asks  us  to 
appropriate  the  money  at  present  devoted  to  Fellowships  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  select  body  of  young  men  who  are  to  be 
under  pledges  to  devote  themselves  each  to  some  especial 
branch  of  study,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  security  we  shall 
get  that  the  money  so  spent  will  produce  any  better  return 
than  that  at  present  obtained  from  Fellowships.  Theoretically, 
a  Fellow  of  his  college  is  expected  to  do  something  for  his 
money — either  to  stop  at  Oxford  and  to  lecture,  or  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  piirsiie  one  of  the  learned  professions,  to  his 
own  advancement  and  with  prediye  and  credit  to  his  founda¬ 
tion,  or  to  devote  himself  to  a  learned  life,  giving  its  token  in 
the  production  of  some  eminent  hook.  We  all  know  that  the 
collopj  Fellow,  in  only  too  many  cases,  either  comes  up  to 
Ixindon  with  bis  Fellowship  and  does  nothing,  or  else  stops  at 
Oxford  with  it  and  does  less,  and  we  are  consequently  apt  to 
♦'ntertain  with  suspicion  any  proposal  to  increase  the  existing 
Fellowship  stiptmus,  upon  an  undertaking  from  the  Fellow  that 
he  intends  to  work  a  little  harder  than  his  predecessors  have 
done.  In  the  case,  however,  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  positive 
reasons  exist,  patent  to  everyone  who  knows  Oxford  and  its 
history,  why  he  should  he  allowed  to  retire  upon  what  is  in 
eflect  a  pension,  comparatively  early  in  life,  it  is  true,  but  still 
not  early  when  his  services  are  taken  into  account,  and  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  the  University  can  afl'ord  to  wait 
its  completion.  Professor  Max  M filler  has  now  been  resident 
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the  first  place,  there  is,  as  everybody  knew,  no  fund 
for  such  a  pension,  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  as  Mr. 
Palmer  of  Baliol,  pointed  out,  it  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  to  pension  a  professor  unless  all  pro¬ 
fessors  were  as  competent  as  Professor  Max  Muller,  which 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  is  not  the  case.  The  Dean  of  Christ¬ 
church,  with  somewhat  more  force  of  manner  than  of  matter, 
endeavoured  to  disarm  objection  by  pointing  to  a  good  time 
coming,  when  a  commission,  which  has  not  yet  been  appointed, 
shall  have  delivered  its  report,  and  that  report  shall  have  been 
the  basis  of  legislation  enabling  competent  professors  to  receive 
adequate  retiring  allowances.  Such  a  good  day  may  yet  come. 
Meantime  Oxford  has  bad  to  choose  between  retaining  Mr.  Max 
Muller  or  allowing  him  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  it  has  chosen  the 
wise  course. ' 

In  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  allowance,  which  is  only 
one>half  of  his  professorial  stipend,  the  precedent  established  in 
Mr.  Max  Muller’s  case  is  one  of  very  great  value.  Oxford  with 
her  large  wealth  ought  to  attract  to  her  learned  men  not  only 
from  i^gland  but  also  from  the  Continent.  She  has  once  or 
twice  had  such  opportunities  and  has  lost  them,  never  more  j 
notably  than  when  she  omitted  to  elect  Professor  Huxley  to  the 
chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy  for  which  he  had  announced 
his  willingness  to  become  a  candidate.  In  dealing  liberally 
with  the  Prcrfessor  of  Comparative  Philology,  a  good  prece¬ 
dent  has  been  set,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chase,  Mr. 
Dodgson,  and  Mr.  Knox,  object  to  the  form  of  it.  Sensible 
people  will  probably  agree  with  the  Master  of  Baliol  that 
no  better  proposal  could  have  been  made.  Every  resident 
Fellow  of  his  college  at  Oxford  expects  sooner  or  later  to 
become  a  professor,  and  the  one  grievance  of  professors  is 
that  they  nave  no  pensions — a  grievance  which  affects  the 
University  itself  no  less  than  the  professors,  inasmuch  as  in¬ 
competent  men  are  apt  to  hold  on  to  their  chairs  a  good  deal 
longer  than  they  ought.  The  majority  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
fessoriate  are  old  men  who  belong  to  the  Conservative  and 
reactionary  camp,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  bad  party  ma¬ 
noeuvre  to  suggest  that  a  fit  recognition  for  Professor  Max 
Muller’s  services  was  a  retiring  pension.  Fortunately  the 
insidious  proposition  has  been  defeated.  Professor  Max  Muller 
remains  at  Oxford,  and  the  form  of  the  statute  which  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  does  not  in  any  way  pledge  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  the  proposals  either  of  Dr.  Appleton  or  of  anyone 
else.  In  any  case  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  when  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  the  throne  returns  from  his  pig-sticking  tour  he 
will  find  that  the  University  had  too  much  loyalty  to  seriously 
debate  during  his  absence  a  proposal  for  pensioning  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  life  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  Hindoo  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CHURCH  MILITANT. 

Sir, — A  belief  in  the  marked  resemblance  of  the  Ritualists 
in  the  Church  of  England  to  those  men  who  eighteen  centuries 
ago  were  hunted  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  and  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  leads  me  to  address  you,  in  the  sincere 
and  fervent  hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  join  in  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridsdale,  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Folkestone,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  courage  which 
led  him  on  Sunday  last  to  perform  divine  service  in  alb  and 
chasuble,”  and  to  have  ^^six  candles  burning  on  the  communion 
table”  of  bis  church  in  spite  of  the  late  infidel  decision  of  Lord 
Penzance’s  Court.  I  have  a  fixed  belief  that  “  testimonials  ” 
were  common  among  the  early  Christians — c^uite  as  common 
indeed  as  priests  and  State  churches.  You  will  remember,  of 
course,  that  on  one  memorable  occasion  the  Apostle  Peter  was 
presented  with  a  purse,  a  valuable  piece  of  scrip  (highly  ap¬ 
proved  on  the  Stock  Exchange),  a  staff  carved  in  the  form  of 
a  snake,  and  two  coats  of  the  best  that  Moses  and  Sons  at  the 
time  could  produce.  Could  not  something  of  the  same  kind  be 
done  for  Father  Ridsdale  ? 

Our  martyred  friend,  however,  might  as  well  be  accurate  on 
one  trifling  point.  He  said,  last  Sunday  evening,  Try  and 
clear  your  minds  a  little  from  the  dust  of  the  newspapers. 
They  do  not  understand  the  real  issue  at  all.  They  would 
make  it  out  that  all  the  contention  is  for  tine  colours  in  vest¬ 
ments,  for  decking  out  the  priests  and  other  minister^  for 
red  cassocks,  for  pretty  displays,  &c.,  and  they  call  it  all 
beneath  contempt.” 

Would  our  dear  brother — father,  I  mean — please  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  newspapers,  sinful  as  they  are,  never  “  made 
out  ”  any  such  issue  as  he  has  stated.  What  they  have  said 
is  that,  if  the  State  declares  itself  against  albs,  chasubles,  and 
six  candles  on  the  communion  table  in  broad  daylight— ^that 
is,  declines  to  pay  the  salaries  of  people  given  to  such  fancies — 
there  is  a  clear  way,  a  singularly  clear  way,  to  having  any 
number  of  albs,  and  chasubles,  and  candles,  on  the  single  con¬ 


dition  that  the  luxuries  be  paid  for  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  so  precious.  Of  course  albs  and  chasubles  may  be, 
and  indeed  must  be,  all  right ;  but  then,  as  Mr.  Ridsdale  says, 
the  State  which  is  of  the  spirit  of  Exeter  Hall  to-day  may  be 
Buddhist  or  Mussulman  some  day  hence,  and  what  then  is  a 
poor  clergyman  to  do  P  Why,  the  State  was  pagan — was  it 
not? — in  the  time  of  Nero.  A\’natdid  the  poor  clergy  do  then? 
\\  hat,  I  mean,  besides  wear  albs  and  chasubles,  and  have  six 
candles  on  the  communion  tables,  and  the  purse,  and  the  (Stock 
Exchange)  scrip,  and  the  two  coats  P  They  did  this.  Two  or 
three  met  together”  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  met  with 
closed  doors,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  for  fear  too  of  the  Romans, 
for  fear  of  the  State,  and  they  were  “  the  Church  ”  of  those 
times.  They  never  asked  Caesar’s  permission  to  wear  this  or 
that.  The  Courts  of  Arches  of  the  time  were  not  for  them. 
Living  in  caves,  or  mountain  sides,  hunted  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins,  sent  from  the  provinces  to  add  to  the  tierce 
pleasures  of  **  Great  Rome,”  they  were  still  the  Church — still 
the  inheritors  of  the  Promise  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  who  wore 
alb  and  chasuble  and  burned  six  candles  on  the  communion 
table  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bethany  and  in  that  other  by  the  Sea 
of  Galilee. 

In  fundamentals,  however.  Father  Ridsdale  is  a  great 
teacher.  He  says,  “  The  State  is  an  institution  of  Almighty 
God,  whether  it  be  heathen  or  Christian.  But  as  long  as  I  say 
in  the  Creed,  ‘  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,*  so  long 
I  must  hold  that  it  was  to  the  Church  the  command  was  given, 

^  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,’  and  to  the  Church  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  made,  and  that,  therefore,  where  the 
Church  and  State  seem  to  clash  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship 
I  am  bound,  as  a  creature  of  Almighty  God,  to  follow  the 
Church,  and  to  take  as  a  loyal  citizen  the  penalties.” 

This  is  an  exceedingly  neat  passage.  The  State,  heathen  or 
Christian,  one  perceives,  is  an  institution  of  God.  That  is,  human 
beings  come  first,  creeds  second  or  somewhere,  only  the  living 
creatures  first.  But  then,  goodness  knows  what  the  character  of 
States  has  not  been.  To  talk  of  Buddhism  or  Mahomedanism 
is  to  put  the  case  very  mildly.  There  have  been  Pagan  States 
in  our  own  century.  Napoleon  I.  was  an  utter  Pagan.  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Russia,  not  to  speak  of  Nicholas,  is  not  a  Catholic, 
and  Dr.  Pusey  rejoices  (ana  says  so  as  lately  as  in  the  Times 
of  Monday)  that  the  Catholics  are  determined  not  to  purchase 
unity  with  the  Greek  Church  at  so  awful  a  cost  as  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Filoque  in  connection  with  the  Nicene  Creed.  We 
cannot  quite  understand  Dr.  Pusey  as  to  the  whole  question, 
but,  of  course,  we  believe,  with  so  ripe  a  scholar,  that  an 
authority  so  recent  as  that  of  John  of  Damascene  ought  not  to 
be  taken  as  decisive  of  anything,  and  that  **  the  Greeks  when 
they  look  more  into  their  old  Fathers — St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa — will  not,  when  they 
understand  what  our  faith  is,  continue  to  reject  our  Communion 
because  we  use  language  which  their  forefathers  also  used.” 

Really,  we  hope  so  too ;  but  as  England  is  now  heretical,  will 
not  Dr.  Pusey  come  out  P  ”  That  is,  will  he  not  give  up  the 
loaves  and  fishes  P  Will  he  not  say  to  the  young  priests,  seek¬ 
ing  ordination,  Profess  your  true  faith,  live  it,  hold  it  up 
before  the  world,  but  do  not  say,  or  feel,  or  think,  that  the 
kernel  of  all  faith  and  duty  is,  *  Put  me  into  the  priest’s  office 
that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread.’  ”  Better  weigh  coffee, 
measure  gingham,  plane  wood,  file  iron — infinitely  better 
teach  young  cottagers  to  make  pothooks,  ay,  or  teach  pau¬ 
pers  to  break  stones  on  a  workhouse  “  heap  ” — than  maunder 
about  Filoques  and  such  like,  at  the  State  cost,  and  call  the 
paymaster  infidel.  When  Mr.  Ridsdale  talks  of  Magna  Charta 
he  talks  as  a  man  in  a  maze  of  dream.  Magna  Charta  gave 
him  the  right  to  think  and  speak  as  before  the  law  ;  no  right 
whatever  to  compel  other  men  to  provide  him  with  the  money 
necessary  to  promulgate  his  views.  Surely  the  time  has  come 
when  Englishmen  in  the  mass  ought  to  move,  as  one  man,  to 
drive  these  men  into  their  right  place — to  what  they  ciUl  the 
** sectarian  pulpit.”  Surely  the  time  has  come  to  reclaim  the 
funds  they  have  so  disgracefully  misused,  that  the  people  may  bo 
taught,  instead  of  being  left  in  an  ignorance  that  maybe  felt.  Let 
anyone  read  as  a  comment  on  Mr.  Ridsdale,  or  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  any  of  the  cloth.  High,  Low  or  Broad,  what  Joseph  Arch 
said  the  other  day  to  the  labourers.  “  I  have  no  patience,”  he 
said,  with  men  who  have  so  long  had  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  educating  you,  and  who  now  tell  you  that  you  are 
unfit  for  the  suffrage  because  you  are  untaught.”  I  can  under¬ 
stand  how  a  man’s  blood  may  boil  when  he  reads  these  words 
and  words  of  Mr.  Ridsdale,  Dr.  Pusey,  or — well.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  I-^et  our  next  struggle  be  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  and,  above  all,  its  disendowment.  Let  us  have  no  more 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  juggling.  We  want  no  commu¬ 
tation  ”  which  will  send  a  man  into  Switzerland  or  Italy  with 
English  money  wrongfully  obtained.  Men  came  from  Ireland  to 
England  with  round  sums,”  telling  people  in  sanctimonious 
tones  and  words  that  they  could  no  longer  stay  in  a  land 
where  the  Gospel  was  not  supreme.”  Arrant  humbugs  I 
They  had  the  money  I 
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intellectual  isolation  without  any  positive  hostility  to 
his  race.  Nay,  a  great  reformer  might  even  choose  such 
isolation  in  order  to  work  out  some  great  benefit  for  his 
species.  Miss  Zimmern  hints  that  Schopenhauer  was 
really  actuated  by  this  latter  motive,  and  certainly  his 
theory  that  all  virtue  is  resolvable  into  compassion 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  made  this  his  aim. 
But  nobody  carefully  reading  Schopenhauer’s  life  and 
writings  can  doubt  that  benevolence  was  quite  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  trait  of  his  character.  A  benevolent  man  could 
not  have  been  so  contemptuous,  so  bitterly  hostile  in  ^irit, 
towards  his  contemporaries  as  a  whole.  Nor  had  Scho¬ 
penhauer  strength  enough  to  be  indifferent  in  the  face  of 
almost  universal  disagreement  of  view.  When  his  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  ‘Die  Welt  alsWille  und  Vorstellung,’  fell  quite 
flat,  when  his  lectures  at  Berlin  proved  a  signal  failure, 
so  far  from  quietly  resigning  himself  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  strong  in  the  conviction  of  being  in  the  right, 
he  positively  fumed,  one  may  say  figuratively  he  spat  in 
his  bitter  chagrin.  The  fact  is  Schopenhauer  was  about 
as  keenly  eager  for  immediate  recognition  and  public 
applause  as  the  emptiest  versifier,  as  is  shown  plainly 
enough  in  his  undisguised  unphilosophical  chuckle  when 
the  newspapers  began  to  talk  about  him.  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  savage  attacks  on  Hegel,  which  recur  ad 
nauseam^  are  only  interpretable  as  the  promptings  of  an 
ungovernable  fit  of  jealous  spite  on  seeing  the  Berlin 
philosopher’s  long  maintained  ascendancy.  Schopen- 
I  hauer  had  nothing  of  the  dignified  pride  of  assured 
superiority ;  he  was  vain  and  greedy  of  applause,  and 
thus  betrayed  a  sense  of  intellectual  insecurity.  Miss 
Zimmem  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  a  feeling  of  being  in 
discord  with  the  world  caused  him  uneasiness,  “  since  he 
feared  this  majority  must  be  in  the  right”  (p.  74).  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  curious  to  read  one  of  the 
philosopher’s  maxims,  in  which  he  writes,  Study  to 
acquire  an  accurate  and  connected  view  of  the  utter 
despicability  of  mankind  in  general  ”  (p.  151).  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  overweening  confidence  in  himself  was  not,  then, 
a  nah'f  instinct.  ^It  was  a  matter  of  growth  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  was  always  to  some  extent  an  affectation. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clearer  and  deeper  insight  into 
Schopenhauer’s  misanthropy  we  must  take  into  account 
a  second  fundamental  quality  of  his  nature.  He  was 
essentially  of  an  unhappy  temperament.  A  man  whose 
incurable  timidity  caused  him  to  start  at  the  thought  of 
possible  evil  whenever  the  postman  brought  a  letter,  w'ho 
carried  a  leathern  drinking-cup  about  with  him  in  order 
to  avoid  contagion  through  the  use  of  hotel  glasses,  and 
who,  when  travelling  through  sunny  Italy,  describes  his 
sensations  as  those  of  a  person  who  has  suddenly  stepped 
into  cold  water,  must,  one  imagines,  have  known  some 
of  the  worst  miseries  of  existence.  At  the  same  time, 
Schopenhauer  was  not  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  natural 
gloom  of  his  temperament.  For  one  thing,  he  had 
a  singularly  shrewd  sagacity  in  all  business  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  showed  himself  wise  in  his  generation  in 
securing  the  objects  which  alleviate  suffering  even  if 
they  do  not  yield  positive  pleasure.  Besides  this,  he  had 
a  certain  unpcssimistic  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  life, 
which  showed  itself  more  particularly  in  a  susceptibility 
to  the  attractions  of  women.  It  was  here  that  he  found 
it  hardest  to  carry  out  his  cardinal  doctrine,  the  denial 
of  the  will  to  live.  In  respect  of  the  proportions  in  which 
the  capacities  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  the  “  Lebenslust  ” 
and  the  “Weltschmerz”  were  mixed,  Schopenhauer  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  direct  contrast  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Heine 
was  one  who  wanted  always  to  carol,  but  on  whose 
laughing  face  there  fell  now  and  then  the  shadow  that 
attends  all  reality ;  Schopenhauer  was  quite  as  naturally 
disposed  to  be  consistently  gloomy,  though  this  tendency 
was  now  and  then  opposed  by  a  not  wholly  repressible 
capacity  for  enjoyment — a  kind  of  rudimentary  emo¬ 
tional  organ  which  proved  his  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  All  of  us  probably  frame  theories 
of  life  which  answer  to  our  prevailing  feelings 
and  desires,  and  we  are  frequently  aware  of  slight 
inconsistencies  between  our  present  convictions  and 
our  adopted  creeds.  But  since  in  most  cases  the 
creed  is  more  agreeable  than  the  narticular  experience 


To  come  back,  however,  could  we  not  have  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  RidsdaleP  Perhaps  your  readers  could  not  all  give 
money,  but  they  could  (is  not  the  expression  at  once  orthodox 
and  conventional  P)  give  prayers.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
subscribe  one  prayer  that  tne  clergy  may  be,  as  speedily  as  God 
pleases,  disendowed,  and  the  Church  reduced  to  the  grand  ne¬ 
cessity  of  standing  before  God  self-reliant  in  all  but  the  re¬ 
liance  of  weak  men  on  the  source  of  all  strength  and  all  power. 
Nobody  asks  Mr.  Ridsdale  to  obey  the  State  in  religion.  But 
if  he  takes  the  State’s  (not  the  Church’s)  money  he  inust  per¬ 
force  obey  the  paymaster.  To  this  wretched  condition  the 
Established  Church  clergy  have  come.  They  tell  us,  to  the 
very  sound  of  their  chains,  that  they  are  not  fettered.  O,  dear 
no,  the  chains  are  mere  ornaments,  but  they  must  be  light 
filigree — make-believe.  No,  they  must  be  solid  iron — they  must 
enter  into  the  soul.  The  clang  must  be  heard  at  diocesan 
dinners,  at  chapter  and  vestry  meetings,  in  the  peer’s  castle  and 
the  squire’s  hall.  The  poor  must  be  raised  even  though  a  few 
good  clergymen  should  suffer,  and  a  host  of  mercenaries  be 
made  to  reap  what  they  have  sown.  We  must  be  in  earnest. 
Wo  must  adjure  scholastic  t^rms,  as  the  Free  Traders  did.  VVe 
must  even  scorn  to  argue.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  question 
for  discussion,  but  with  an  evil,  that  this  generation  will  as¬ 
suredly  sweep  away.  When  it  is  swept  away,  people  will 
wonder  that  the  cobweb  was  so  long  left  to  disgrace  the  states¬ 
manship  of  England. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  A  Radical. 


LINES  ON  MR.  GREENALL  (THE  WARRINGTON 
BREWER)  BEING  MADE  A  BARONET. 

Though  Beer's  our  hope,  our  strength,  our  stay. 

We’ve  not  yet  made  a  Peer  on  it ; 

But  now  we’ve  nearly  got  half  way. 

When  Greenall's  made  a  “  Beeronet.” 
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ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER. 

Arthur  Schopeiihaurr :  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  [Helen 
Zimmern.  London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

In  Arthur  Schopenhauer  Miss  Zimmern  has  selected 
a  striking  and,  in  some  respects,  an  impo.sing  figure  for 
a  biogr^hical  sketch.  She  has  rendered  good  service, 
too,  to  English  readers  by  giving  them  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  recent  eager  study  of  the  philosopher  in 
his  own  country.  It  is  curious  indeed  that  though  an 
English  review  first  gave  the  signal  for  the  veneration 
of  the  long-neglected  pessimist,  so  little  is  known  by 
ordinary  Englishmen  respecting  his  peculiar  ideas.  To 
our  mind,  Schopenhauer  himself  is  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  than  his  philosophy,  and  the  latter 
owes  its  chief  value  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
author’s  temperament  and  character.  Schopenhauer 
was  pre-eminently  an  eccentric  man,  who  prided  himself 
on  the  wide  gulf  which  separated  him  in  sentiment  and 
in  intellect  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ho  affected  to 
despise  the  criticisms  of  others,  being  assured  that  his 
own  estimate  of  himself  was  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
men  combined.  This  fundamental  conviction  earned 
with  it,  it  is  obvious,  a  pretty  considenible  degree  of  pride 
and  of  contem])t  for  ordinary  mankind.  “  He  was  pene¬ 
trated  [says  Miss  Zimmern]  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  been  placed  in  a  world  peopled  with  beings  morally 
and  intellectually  contemptible.”  Others  have  despised 
the  many,  but  then  they  have  been  careful  to  confirm 
their  individual  e.stimato  of  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  a 
competent  minority.  Schopenhauer’s  self-confidence  was 
largo  enough  to  dispense  with  this  test.  Such  a  man, 
finding  his  principal  views  of  life  and  the  universe  op¬ 
posed  to  those  of  other  men,  natuially  withdrew  into 
seclusion  from  mankind.  Ho  could  not  live  with  a  young 
widowed  mother  who  loved  the  bright  social  intercourse 
of  Weimar  when  Minister  Goethe  consented  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  ;  ho  appeared  to  shun  the  companionship  of  all 
philosophic  minds  except  the  few  which  avowed  un¬ 
reserved  allegiance  to  his  creed,  and  he  resolutely  shut 
his  ears  to  every  rumour  of  the  large  and  stirring  na¬ 
tional  movements  of  his  time. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  of  stupendous 
powers  of  mind  might  maintain  this  kind  of  moral  and 
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which  conflicts  with  it,  the  discrepancies  are  easily  for- 
;gotten.  In  the  case  of  Schopenhauer,  the  creed  was 
more  depressing  than  the  experience  ;  and  since  he  was 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  former  he  found  himself 
painfully  restrained  by  a  self-imposed  artificial  rule  in 
following  impulses  which  occasionally  proved  themselves 
to  be  common  ingredients  of  human  nature.  In  a  word, 
he  was  in  the  situation  of  a  young  and  ardent  ascetic, 
who  coerces  himself  to  all  kinds  of  mortification  of  the 
flesh,  only  without  the  adequate  motive  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  supplied  to  the  saints  of  the  desert.  Now  such 
n  situation  is  pretty  certain  to  try  the  strongest  spirit, 
and  Schopenhauer’s,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  of  the 
strongest.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  he  became  irritable, 
bitter,  and  misanthropic.  It  is  often  painful  enough  to 
see  another  enjoying  what  we  have  specially  desired  and 
aimed  at,  and  the  man  who,  with  a  strong  craving  for 
the  good  things  of  life,  manages  to  obtain  at  best  a  few 
crumbs,  will  be  apt  to  be  envious,  and  as  a  consequence 
hostile.  Much  more  must  this  be  true  of '6ne  who,  in 
missing  the  good  things,  is  stung  by  the  reflection  that 
the  loss  is  duo  to  an  unnecessary  and  rather  foolish  piece 
of  Entsagung.  It  seems  to  us  that  Schopenhauer’s  mis- 
a.nthropy,  his  general  bitterness,  and  pronounced  con¬ 
tempt  towards  his  fellows,  sprang  almost  as  much  out  of 
•a  frequent  sense  of  mortification  in  having  committed 
himself  to  a  losing  game,  as  out  of  chagrin  at  the  general 
indifference  shown  towards  his  opinions. 

German  critics,  the  historian  Erdmann  tells  us,  are 
divided  as  to  Schopenhauer’s  claim  to  the  rank  of  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  while  some  contend  that  he  stands  high  among 
•original  metaphysicians,  others  would  assign  him  simply 
a  place  among  literary  celebrities.  Erdmann,  with  what 
looks  like  a  touch  of  Irish  humour,  adds  that  his  right¬ 
ful  position  is  probably  somewhere  between  these  two. 
If  the  greatness  of  a  thinker  is  determined  by  the  mo¬ 
mentum  displayed  in  his  leading  ideas,  Schopenhauer 
must  have  a  high  rank  awarded  him.  The  conception 
of  the  universe  as  will,  and  the  interpretation  of  life  as 
•a  certain  excess  of  misery  which  can  at  best  be  mini¬ 
mized  by  relinquishing  all  desire  (the  denial  of  will  to 
live),  are  in  Germany  at  least  widely  diffused  ideas,  ap¬ 
pearing  with  something  of  wearisome  frequency  in  all 
'branches  of  literature.  As  Pfleiderer  has  pointed  out,  the 
pessimists  present  the  appearance  of  an  organised  school 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  display 
n  zeal  in  propagation  akin  to  that  of  the  missionary  re¬ 
ligions.  The  close  bearing  of  Schopenhauer’s  doctrines 
on  practical  life  has  no  doubt  served  in  part  to  awaken 
this  wide-spread  interest.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
plainness  and  facility  of  his  style,  which,  as  Miss  Zimmern 
reminds  us,  contrast  very  strongly  with  that  of  most 
German  metaphysicians. 

Yet,  though  Schopenhauer’s  ideas  are  thus  very 
prominent  among  the  popular  intellectual  forces  of  the 
hour,  we  doubt  whether  their  intrinsic  excellence 
would  guarantee  their  author  a  high  philosophic  rank. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Miss  Zimmern  clearly  shows,  his 
cardinal  ideas  are  nearly  all  borrowed  from  oriental 
speculations,  from  the  strange  dreamy  contemplations  of 
Hindoo  philosophy.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  as  stated  by  Miss  Zimmern,  is  that  he  has  en¬ 
grafted  these  oriental  ideas  on  the  results  of  European 
research.  Schopenhauer  does,  no  doubt,  incorporate  in 
his  system  certain  conclusions  of  Kant,  but  we  fail  to 
see  that  he  has  erected  a  conception  of  the  universe  at 
all  corresponding  in  exactitude  or  completeness  to  that 
of  Kant  or  of  Hegel.  To  begin  with,  Schopenhauer’s 
•cardinal  idea  of  will  is  hopelessly  confused,  including 
blind  impulses  and  evenj  emotions  which  a  tyro  in 
psychology  knows  to  be  distinct  from  volition,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  excluding  those  complex  processes  of 
reasoned  choice  which  are  the  highest  manifestations  of 
will.  So,  too,  the  place  of  the  idea  or  the  mental  pre¬ 
sentation  in  Schopenhauer’s  system  is  very  ill  defined. 
The  view  that  idea  is  the  objectification  of  will  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  made  intelligible,  and  is,  moreover,  wholly 
unharmonised  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  original 
archetypal  ideas,  a  doctrine  which  is  very  loosely 
•attached  to  the  rest  of  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy.  In 


this  respect  Schopenhauer’s  follower,  Edward  von 
Hartmann,  has  greatly  improved  on  his  predecessor. 
What  strikes  us  most,  perhaps,  in  Schopenhauer’s  specu¬ 
lations,  is  their  remoteness  from  the  methods  and  results 
of  positive  science.  Miss  Zimmern  appears  to  think  that 
Schopenhauer  was  imbued  with  the  modern  scientific 
spirit.  He  studied  a  vast  number  of  distinct  branches 
of  science,  and  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Colour  which 
attempted  to  connect  the  phenomena  of  colour  with 
different  modes  of  activity  of  the  retina.  Yet  we  do 
not  think  his  mind  was  of  the  true  scientific  cast.  The 
very  indefiniteness  of  the  leading  idea  of  will  suflBci- 
ently  shows  this.  It  is  illustrated,  too. 
strikingly,  in  the 
evil  of  existence. 


yet  more 

d  priori  mode  of  proof  offered  for  the 
It  would  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to 
surpass  the  combination  of  hazy  definitions,  confused 
ideas,  and  consequent  fallacies  of  conclusion,  which 
Schopenhauer  supplies  us  in  demonstrating  that  will  by 
its  ve^  nature  involves  a  perpetual  state  of  craving  and 
dissatisfaction.  What,  too,  can  we  think  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  qualifications  of  a  man  who,  having  been  told  by 
his  servant  when  washing  an  ink-stain  from  the  floor 
that  she  had  dreamt  of  this  very  action  the  previous 
night,  concludes  that  “  This  story  removes  theorematio 
dreams  beyond  the  range  of  doubt  ”  (p.  197)  ?  Miss 
Zimmern’s  book  amply  illustrates  the  fact  that  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  theories  were  not  arrived  at  by  a  patient  and 
impartial  interrogation  of  nature  and  reality.  He  first 
of  all  made  the  theory  and  then  sought  to  rorce  it  upon 
the  facts.  The  main  source  of  conviction  to  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  mind  was  not  evidence  but  natural  disposition. 
Whatever  corresponded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  temperament  was  believed.  It  is  really  amusing 
to  note  how  many  of  his  principles  are,  quite  unconsciously, 
moulded  on  the  pattern  of  his  individual  life  and  ex¬ 
perience.  For  instance,  Schopenhauer  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  noise  ;  therefore  he  regarded  this  peculiar 
sensibility  as  a  proof  of  mental  capacity.  For  a  similar 
reason  probably  he  held  that  men  of  genius  can  have 
but  few  friends.  And  it  is  this  same  tendency  to  make 
individual  experience  the  basis  of  a  general  principle 
which  shows  itself  in  Schopenhauer’s  theory  of  pes¬ 
simism.  Miss  Zimmern  is  quite  right  in  speaking  of 
this  pessimism  as  innate.”  It  grew  out  of  the  deepest 
traits  of  his  temperament.  When  wo  once  see  by  how 
many  threads  Schopenhauer’s  doctrines  are  connected 
-with  his  emotional  nature,  we  may  indeed  feel  a  deep 
psychological  interest  in  tracing  their  development,  but 
we  shall  be  hardly  disposed  to  assign  them  much  objec¬ 
tive  value. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Miss  Zimmern  has  seized  the 
central  points  of  interest  in  this  strange  man  and  in  his 
no  less  strange  utterances.  While  perhaps  she  would 
attach  more  independent  value  to  Schopenhauer’s 
thought  than  we  are  inclined  to  do,  she  traces  the 
numerous  connections  between  the  man  and  his  ideas, 
and  lays  her  finger  with  facile  skill  on  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  his  personality.  Our  authoress,  though 
rightly  enthusiastic  with  respect  to  what  is  noteworthy 
in  her  hero,  does  not  hesitate  to  expose  the  foibles  of  his 
character  and  the  defects  of  his  arguments,  though  she  has 
chivalrously  abstained  from  castigating  his  cynical  con¬ 
tempt  for  her  sex.  Possibly  our  readers  may  be  inclined 
to  think  from  our  estimate  of  Schopenhauer  that  no  bio¬ 
graphy  of  such  a  character  could  be  anything  but  dreary. 
Wo  would  assure  such  that  in  Miss  Zimmem’s  little 
volume  they  will  find  an  exceedingly  pleasant  sketch. 
Schopenhauer’s  stunted  life,  forced  into  channels  well- 
nigh  too  straight  for  it,  has  a  peculiar  pathological, 
if  not  genuinely  pathetic,  interest  of  its  own,  and  in  its 
numerous  inconsistencies,  affectations,  and  vanities, 
offers  a  good  deal  of  the  charm  of  a  life-comedy  as  well. 
In  Miss  Zimmern  the  stern  old  pessimist  has  b^n  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  in  the  sex  he  was  wont  to  despise 
one  gifted  with  a  quick,  delicate,  and  comprehensive 
insight  into  his  character  and  work.  It  is  through  a 
many-sided,  finely  cultivated  sensibility  that  Miss 
Zimmern  succeeds  in  presenting  Schopenhauer  to  her 
readers  as  a  really  “picturesque”  figure.  Finally,  her 
biography  is  written  in  a  very  delightful  style,  in 
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simplo,  clear,  and  sufficiently  graceful  English,  which 
only  in  a  veiy  few  instances  betrays  a  reminiscence  of 
foreign  idiom.  James  Sully, 

THE  EXTERNAL  POLICY  OF  INDIA. 

Etmyt  on  the  External  Poliry  of  India.  By  the  late  J.  W.  S. 
Wyllie,  M.A.,  C.S.L,  H.M.  Indian  Civil  Sendee,  &c.  Edited, 
with  a  brief  Life,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  II.M.  Indian 
Civil  Service.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  author  of  these  essays  died  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
and  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  what  may 
be  termed  an  Indian  career  of  fourteen  years.  We  say 
what  may  be  termed  an  Indian  career,  because  there 
was  an  interval  of  English  political  life.  All  else,  and 
the  interval  was  brief,  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
India,  in  some  respects  one  of  the  broadest,  in  some  one  of 
the  narrowest  of  political  schools.  When  an  untravelled 
but  educated  Englishman  and  an  Anglo-Indian  come  in 
contact,  each  as  a  rule  leaves  the  other  with  surprise 
that  a  man  who  has  had  such  opjwrtunities  for  acquir¬ 
ing  correct  information  knows  so  little  of  the  meanings 
which  underlie  mere  sound  and  words.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  is  acquainted  practically  with  a  larger  world. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  man  capable  of  theological 
views  ever  travelled  in  the  East  without  having  those 
views  resolved  into  chaos — without,  as  it  were,  recon¬ 
structing  his  creed  from  its  foundations,  though  not 
necessarily  from  fresh  materials.  The  Red  Sea,  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Sinai  tic  range.  Eastern  habits 
and  character,  are  no  longer  myths.  The  very  term 
“  heathen  ”  has  a  new  and  different  meaning  when  a 
man  has  found  practically  that  a  heathen  is  singularly 
like  a  Christian  in  form,  in  feeling,  even  in  speech. 
When  the  intelligent  Anglo-Indian  returns  home  and 
listens  to  his  first  English  sermon,  the  chances  are  that 
he  is  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  It  is  the  same  story  as  of 
old,  yet  how  differently  it  sounds  now  to  him.  Can  it 
be  that  the  preacher  supposes  all  vital  Eastern  faith  to 
be  of  the  past  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  man  so  cultivated,  so 
rich  in  the  knowledge  of  schools,  thinks  that  out  of 
England  the  mother  does  not  love  her  child  ?  that  there 
are  no  homes,  no  affection,  no  thoughts  of  the  mystery 
of  life  and  death,  away  from  England,  or  away  from 
Europe  ?  When  the  Anglo-Indian  meets  his  country¬ 
men  in  social  intercourse  the  chances  are  that  he  is 
similarly  surprised.  How  they  talk  of  human  beings, 
of  habits  and  forms  of  life ;  how  they  lay  down  laws  for 
the  future  of  unnumljered  millions ;  with  what  confi¬ 
dence  they  discard  the  lessons  of  history,  and  hold  in 
derision  the  experience  of  men  who  have  seen  so  much 
of  what  no  writing  ever  can  portray.  This  is  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  would,  as  a  rule, 
be  equally  surprised  if  ho  were  told,  what  nevertheless 
would  bo  the  fact,  that  his  knowledge  of  a  greater 
political  life  than  India  and  the  East  know  anything  of 
had  become  very  defective,  and  in  fact  that  he  never 
can  reasonably  hope  to  take  the  place  which  he  might 
once  have  taken  in  the  front  rank  of  English  public 
affairs.  The  views  of  his  youth  are  in  some  vital  particu¬ 
lars  the  views  of  his  old  ago  with  respect  to  England  at 
home.  In  some  particulars  they  are  very  different.  He 
has  known  vast  populations  thought  for,  and  legislated  for, 
in  the  mass,  and  he  has  outgrown  the  free  life  of  England. 
He  is  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  Englishmen  with 
respect  to  the  Khanates,  Burmah,  the  passes  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh.  He  laughs  as  he  tells  that  he  has  met 
men  who  do  not  know  on  which  side  of  the  isthmus 
Suez  is,  or  what  position  Russia  holds  on  the  Caspian,  or 
whether  Kulja  is  not  an  outpost  of  Herat  or  Cabul.  At 
the  same  time  ask  him  if  he  has,  since  his  return  home, 
been  in  the  great  towns  of  the  English  provinces,  and 
unless  he  has  family  or  other  “  ties  ”  there  he  is  almost 
certain  to  say  something  like,  “The  great  towns  of  thepro- 
vinces  !  what  on  earth  should  I  do  there  ?  Why,  I  never 
was  east  of  Temple  Bar  when  I  could  help  it,  and  never 
under  any  circumstances  east  of  Leadenhall  Street.** 
How  much  is  involved  in  this  commonest  of  all  state¬ 
ments.  The  old  Anglo-Indian,  as  a  rule,  with  no  care  for 
the  opinions  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  expects 


people  in  those  great  centres  of  life  to  be  interested  in 
Benares,  in  Umritsur,  in  Kandy.  In  point  of  fact,  tho 
Anglo-Indian  has  much  to  learn  of  English  life,  and  much 
to  unlearn  of  Oriental  life,  before  he  is  a  safe  guido 
for  his  countrymen  at  home  in  the  mazes  of  foreign 
politics. 

If  we  apply  one  test  to  these  Essays  of  Mr.  Wyllie*8> 
we  shall  see  how  intrinsically  small  are  many  of  tho 
questions  which  an  Anglo-Indian  thinks  so  great.  The 
only  test  needed  is  one  of  time,  or  of  some  really  absorb- 
ing  and  momentous  event.  Apply  such  a  test  to  tho 
Umballa  Durbar,  for  instance,  very  prominent  here. 
Only  as  yesterday  the  gentlemen  who  discuss  Eastern 
affairs  in  London  made  a  great  point  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Khanates  by  Russia.  Let  a  Russian  force  once  bo 
there,  one  class  of  thinkers  said,  and  wo  shall  have  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  Indian  policy,  while  another 
class,  equally  well  informed,  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea 
of  Russia  ever  being  there  in  our  time.  How  could  8he|? 
they  said.  The  answer  is  the  material  one,  that  she  is 
there.  And  still  the  heavens  have  not  fallen.  In  the 
same  way  the  Umballa  Durbar,  to  which  we  referred  at 
some  length  in  our  notice  of  Lord  Mayo*8  life,  was  an 
essential  feature  of  policy  in  a  time  when  small  events 
go  to  make  up  one  larger,  but  the  threads  on  which  it 
rested  were  merely  threads  of  the  passing  hour.  In  the 
same  way  many  of  Mr.  Wyllie*s  remarks  are  directed  to 
evanescent  policy,  and  many  more  of  them  to  policy 
which  events  have  very  materially  altered,  and  are 
altering  yearly. 

In  this  respect  we  cannot  but  think  the  publication 
of  the  Essays  a  mistake.  The  views  of  an  intelligent, 
observant,  and  highly-gtfted  young  officer  on  the  persons 
and  the  policy  that  came  before  him,  or  which  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying,  were  valuable  at  the  time, 
but  there  is  sufficient  in  the  Essays  to  show  us  that  Mr. 
Wyllie  himself,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  fifty  years  of  age, 
would  have  beeu  the  first  to  pronounce  his  own  earlier 
work  defective  in  much,  and  unreliable  generally  in  view 
of  ever-changing  events.  It  is  not,  we  must  remember, 
as  if  the  Essays  were  the  outcome  of  actual  observation. 
In  that  case,  however  the  views  had  become  modified 
by  time,  the  facts  would  have  retained  their  value. 
Here  the  details  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from 
sources  beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Wyllie*s  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  and  such  remarks,  for  instance,  as  those  on  the 
‘policy  of  Lord  Lawrence,  were  most  valuable  even  at  the 
time  merely  as  a  means  of  eliciting  other  views.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wyllie,  at  little  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  competent  for  anything  like  a  final 
review  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence.  If  Dr.  Hunter 
goes  on  long  at  this  rate  of  editing,  it  may  indeed  come 
to  be  said  that  of  the  making  of  Anglo-Indian  books 
there  is  no  end.  It  is  very  questionable  indeed  whether 
Anglo-Indians  do  not  write  a  little  too  much,  and 
whether  some  stem  raler  is  not  needed  to  check  the 
general  tendency  of  at  least  young  officers  to  criticise 
the  aims  and  acts  of  their  official  superiors.  We  do  not 
in  this  refer  specially  to  Mr.  Wyllie*s  views  or  criticism. 
He  amply  vindicated  his  right  to  deal  with  the  questions 
he  so  ardently  brought  before  the  public.  Aged  officers, 
long  removed  from  active  life,  were  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  what  a  fresh  mind  saw  in  Western  China,  in 
Burmah,  or  on  the  North-West  frontier.  But  when 
magazine  articles  are  republished  the  question  of  their 
value  becomes  different  in  kind  and  scope.  The  policy 
of  the  Umballa  Durbar  may  be  said  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  the  preservation  of  an  independent  Afgha¬ 
nistan,  with  a  simple  adherence  to  the  dynastic  line  in 
possession,  but  already  the  entire  policy  has  been  altered 
by  the  advance  of  Russia,  and  might  be  overthrown  to¬ 
day  by  the  death  of  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali.  W^e  have 
boast^  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  done  by  nego¬ 
tiation  in  Eiasbgaria,  but  before  the  next  trade  caravans 
reach  Yarkund  the  one  man  who  stands  between  tho 
treafy  and  utter  failure,  Yakoob  Beg,  may  be  dead,  or 
embroiled  with  Russia,  or  defeated  by  some  one  of  tho 
vast  hordes  that  from  time  to  time  cross  over  from 
China.  Very  recently  we  only  just  escaped  an  embroil¬ 
ment  both  with  China  and  Burmah.  We  escaped,  as  is 
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supposed,  by  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  representative 
of  the  British  Government  in  China.  A  declaration  of 
war  wonld  have  inaugurated  a  new  policy,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  affairs  would  have  been  bun^  without  any 
chance  of  a  resurrection.  These  observations  might  be 
extended  to  every  subject  that  Mr.  Wyllie  dealt  with, 
and  to  every  one  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  notes. 

We  shall  hardly  be  understood  here  as  saying  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  policy  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  East.  There  is  such  a  policy,  but  let  ns  dis¬ 
tinctly  understand  that  its  first  and  main  element  is  to 
keep  a  strong  calm  will  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  India 
itself,  and  to  check  even  that  will,  and  most  assuredly 
all  subordinate  wills,  in  Indian  foreign  affairs,  by  the 
calm  control  of  a  higher  will  in  the  Government  for  the 
time  being  at  home.  A.  Governor- General  who  would 
adopt  a  permanent  policy  would  mistake  his  vocation.  A 
Foreign  Secretary  who  would  permit  a  Governor- General 
to  lay  down  uncontrolled  a  policy  that  might,  for  instance, 
embroil  England  and  Russia,  would  have  to  face  conse¬ 
quences.  When  Anglo-Indians  tell  us  that  Englishmen 
reason  as  if  the  issues  between  Russia  and  England  are 
merely  European,  we  can  only  reply  that  since  England 
is  in  Europe,  and  Russia  has  its  seat  of  empire  in  Europe, 
such  questions  cannot  well  be  even  primarily  Asiatic. 
The  House  of  Commons  must  deal  with  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  There  may — unknown  to  the  literary  men  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service — be  questions  on  the  Red  River 
westward  or  on  the  Rhine  which  compel  a  modification 
of  plans  laid  down  at  Calcutta,  and  criticised  at  Lahore. 
There  is  nowhere  a  more  absurd  notion  than  the  very 
common  one,  that  Russia  has  a  settled  Eastern  policy 
in  a  sense  in  which  we  have  none.  The  real  fact  is  that 
Russia,  almost  beyond  all  other  nations,  is  dependent  on 
the  chances  of  the  hour.  Her  possession  of  the  Amoor 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  step  of  a  great  policy ; 
and  so  it  may  be,  but  let  us  rest  assured  that  it  is  a 
policy  the  veriest  skeleton  of  which  is  not  yet  existent. 
The  forts  on  the  borders  of  Turkestan  and  China  are 
there,  not  to  lead  to  this  or  to  that  definitely,  but  to 
enable  the  Power  holding  them  to  advance  or  act  as 
emergencies  may  determine.  If  General  Ignatieff  de¬ 
vised  a  policy  at  Constantinople,  assuredly  it  would  be 
confronted,  not  with  merely  one  policy,  but  with  many 
policies  devised  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  J.  Long,  a  shrewd 
man  of  wide  Eastern  experience,  seemed  to  lose  sight  of 
this  fact  in  a  telling  address,  recently  delivered  by  him 
to  the  East  India  Association — an  address,  however, 
which  anyone  might  read  with  advantage.  Mr.  Long 
seems  to  see  an  Eastern  Question  fundamentally  English 
and  Russian.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  give  Russia  credit 
(some  would  say  blame)  for  a  set  design  on  a  scale 
of  such  magnitude  that  nothing  less  than  Arma¬ 
geddon  must  result.  Certainly  he  admits  modify¬ 
ing  forces,  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  in  the  far  East 
itself,  but  modifying  forces  to  a  large  policy,  whereas 
the  only  vital  and  enduring  policy  might  be  put  in 
a  nutshell.  Russia  means  to  advance.  That  is  the 
entire  question.  The  rest  is  administration.  An  able 
Russian  officer  may  do  wonders  at  Khiva,  another 
may  watch  events  on  the  borders  of  Turkestan,  another 
may  make  the  Black  Sea  as  thoroughly  Russian  as  the 
Caspian  is,  and  another  from  a  New  Georgia  watch 
Afghanistan.  “  It  is  all  one  policy,”  some  people  say. 
Yes,  if  what  is  meant  is  the  policy  to  advance,  to  find 
outlets,  to  acquire  territory.  No,  if  what  is  meant  is  to 
do  all  this  on  some  definite  plan  cut  and  dried  at  St. 
Petersburg.  We  cannot  imagine  a  greater  errpr  in  our 
frontier  officers  than  to  suppose,  as  many  of  them  do 
suppose,  Russia  to  possess  some  superhuman  clearness 
of  sight.  Her  errors  have  been  innumerable,  only  she 
never  talks  of  them.  She  washes  her  dirty  linen  at 
home.  No  officer  of  thirty  years  of  age  can  criticise  for 
public  reading  the  plans  and  policy  of  a  man  of  ripe 
age  and  w  ell-tried  experience.  If  any  officer  have  plans, 
ideas,  facts,  his  reward,  if  what  he  produces  is  approved, 
must  be  at  St.  Petersburg — not  in  the  Press.  Russia 
will  not  needlessly  show  her  hand.  Hence  she  is  often 
credited  with  a  “  hand  **  when  she  is  merely  a  waiter  on 
events.  Our  officers,  even  young  officers,  acquainted 


with  views,  formed  in  all  manner  of  places,  and 
resting  on  all  manner  of  information,  make  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country  a  great  policy  which  is  to 
permanently  settle  the  relations  of  vast  continents,  and 
which  a  month,  or  even  a  day,  at  times,  sets  aside  as  a 
mere  dream. 

If  we  are  asked  what  we  infer  from  all  this,  we  reply 
that  we  infer  that  every  question  in  which  England  is 
concerned  is,  first  of  all,  European  in  its  nature,  and  that 
the  main  threads  must  be  held  in  London,  not  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  any  more  than  in  Melbourne.  If  the  people  of 
Quebec  think  that  Imperial  interests  must  yield  to  purely 
Canadian  ones,  why,  they  find  that  England,  which  is 
prepared  to  concede  so  much  to  self-government  in 
Canada,  can  draw  a  line  beyond  which  statesmen  will 
not  go.  Wo  infer  also  that  Anglo-Indian  literature, 
however  able,  hardly  ever  takes  in  the  whole  question, 
and  that  an  Anglo-Indian  fact  of  five  years  old  in 
public  affairs  is  almost  as  obsolete,  as  a  guide  to  policy, 
as  if  it  related  to  the  time  of  Akbar ;  nay,  is  more  obso¬ 
lete  than  if  it  related  to  the  time  of  Akbar,  because  the 
reign  of  that  great  man  is  still  the  guide  to  much  that 
must  underlie  all  just  policy  in  the  East,  whereas  Anglo- 
Indian  literature  relating  to  current  events  is  biassed 
by  feeling  and  warped  by  special  knowledge.  Of  Mr. 
Wyllie’s  life  and  labour  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly.  His  essays  will  be  interesting  to 
more  than  his  friends,  as  evidence  of  keen  observation 
and  public  spirit.  But  we  cannot  deem  them  of  any 
real  political  value.  Graphic  accounts  of  what  Mr. 
Wyllie  had  seen  would  have  had  great  value,  for  he  had 
the  rare  gift  of  seeing  direct  to  the  heart  of  facts ;  but 
comment  on  what  he  had  not  seen,  and  opinions  formed 
in  a  limited  arena  with  respect  to  public  affairs  of  world¬ 
wide  scope  and  importance,  are  quite  a  different  matter. 
The  Essays  appear  to  be  carefully  edited  and  annotated 
by  Dr.  Hunter,  and  so  far  are  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  But  Dr.  Hunter  must  know  that  Mr. 
Wyllie’s  views  could  only  possess  the  passing  importance 
which  Mr.  Wyllie  intended  for  them. 


OUR  LAWS  AND  OUR  POOR. 


Our  Laws  and  Our  Poor.  By  Francis  Peek.  London  :  John  B. 
Day. 


This  book  collects  many  distressing  facts,  and  raises 
many  distressing  problems,  without  making  any  sug¬ 
gestion  which  is  at  once  new  and  practicable,  and  some 
of  its  suggestions  are  in  the  highest  degree  questionable. 
It  may  be  useful ;  every  book  must  do  some  good  which 
draws  attention,  in  however  feeble  a  way,  to  the  horrible 
fringe  of  destitution  which  surrounds  our  bright  raiment 
of  civilisation  ;  but  it  is  painful  to  find  that  a  man  who 
has  devoted  so  much  time  to  charitable  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  very  poor  and  destitute,  has  so  little  to  say 
that  might  give  hopeful  guidance  to  charitable  effort, 
whether  private  or  public.  From  one  point  of  view, 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  Mr.  Peek  has  so  little  to 
recommend,  because  apparently  ho  is  considering  what 
can  be  done  by  the  law  to  improve  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  dependent  on  the  charitv  of  their  neighbours. 


who  are  dependent  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours, 
and  much  harm  might  bo  done  by  unwise  advocacy  of 
schemes  of  legislative  interference.  It  is  a  terrible  re¬ 
flection  that  the  law  can  do  so  little  for  the  poor,  and 
may  do  so  much  hai*m ;  but  the  truth  of  it  must  be 
recognised,  and  it  remains  for  voluntary  effort  to 
organise  itself  so  that  it  also  may  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  mischievously  active  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
humane  designs. 

Still,  what  little  the  law  can  do  should  be  most 
carefully  considered.  What,  then,  are  Mr.  Peek’s  sug¬ 
gestions  ?  “  It  is  proposed,”  he  says,  “  rather  to  show 

that,  whether  or  not  good  laws  fail  to  influence  for 
good,  it  is  most  indisputable  that  unjust  and  inade¬ 
quate  laws  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  evil.”  It  is 
the  injustice  and  inadequacy  of  our  present  poor  laws 
that  Mr.  Peek  wishes  to  expose.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  after  some  rambling  and  irrelevant  matter,  he 
contends  that  under  the  present  system  of  relief  the 
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latter  days  of  the  wicked,  idle,  and  improvident  are  sur. 
ronnded  with  as  much  comfort  as  the  most  provident 
labourer  can  ever  hope  to  secure  by  his  own  exertions. 
He  tells  a  good  story  to  illustrate  this.  In  a  small 
countiT  town  lately  a  benevolent  gentleman  w  as  anxious 
to  encourage  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood  to  lay  by 
what  they  could  save  in  a  provident  saving’s  bank.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  the  working-classes,  and  addressed 
them  on  the  subject.  When  he  enlarged  on  the  evils  of 
improvidence,  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  happy  state  of 
the  man  who  in  old  age  and  sickness  could  fall  back  on 
the  savings  of  the  days  of  health  and  strength,  he  seemed 
to  carry  the  meeting  with  him.  The  picture  in  the 
abstract  was  bright  and  glowing,  and  the  audience 
cheered.  But  when  the  cheers  died  away,  a  lalxiurer 
rose  and  asked  whether,  when  he  had  toiled  and  pinched 
and  scraped  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  saved  up 
enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work,  he  should  be  in  a  better  position 
than  a  more  reckless  and  selfish  neighbour,  who  should 
spend  every  penny  upon  himself  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  and 
throw  himself  on  the  parish  when  he  could  earn  no 
more.  This  plain  question  fairly  stumped  the  lecturer  ; 
he  tried  in  vain  to  meet  it,  his  audience  was  chilled, 
and  his  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  How  does  Mr.  Peek 
meet  it?  “The  first  step,”  he  says,  “necessary  to 
reduce  the  mass  of  pauperism  is  to  undo  the  effect  of  the 
past  teaching  of  the  law,  and  to  introduce  a  healthier 
sentiment  by  a  legal  recognition  of  the  indisputable 
truth  that  improvidence  is  a  crime.”  “  The  law  must 
be  so  administered  as  to  do  away  with  the  demoralising 
influence  necessarily  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
idle,  the  drunken,  the  vicious,  and  the  improvident 
securing  in  their  old  age  a  provision  equal  in  comfort  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  most  diligent  and  deserving.”  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Peek  states  this  proposition  as  if 
it  had  been  stated  for  the  first  time,  is  an  instance  of 
the  cardinal  defect  of  his  book.  He  collects  painful 
facts,  and  states  remedial  propositions  as  if  they  had 
hitherto  been  entirely  ignored  by  the  Legislature, 
and  evades  all  rational  discussion  of  the  huge 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  carry  those  propo-  I 
sitions  into  effect.  This  principle,  which  he  states  j 
as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery,  has  been  the  guiding  | 
principle  of  our  poor-law  administration  since  1834. 
Let  Mr.  Peek  look  into  the  Reports  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  of  that  date,  organised  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  who  brought  a  master-mind  and 
an  indefatigable  energy  to  a  task  which  was  nothing  short 
of  Herculean,  and  he  will  there  see  laid  down  as  the 
guiding  principle  in  poor  relief  “  that  the  condition  of 
the  paupers  shall  in  no  case  bo  so  eligible  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  persons  of  the  lowest  class  subsisting  upon  the 
fruits  of  tneir  own  industry.”  Let  him  then  look  at  the 
last  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  he  will 
find  that  this  principle  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view, 
in  spite  of  all  its  heart-rending  difficulties,  down  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Peek  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  labours  of  a  generation  and  a  half  of  hard¬ 
working,  and  on  the  whole  humane,  administrators  to 
distinguish  between  the  victims  of  misfortune  and  the 
victims  of  culpable  improvidence.  He  would  not  seem 
to  bo  aware  of  the  renewed  energy  with  which  within 
the  last  few  years  the  officers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  returned  to  the  self-acting  tests  of  the  merit 
of  claims  for  relief  which  Mr.  Chadwick  advocated  and 
partially  succeeded  in  establishing  forty  years  ago.  But 
if  Mr.  Peek  sees  no  other  labourers  in  the  vineyard  but 
himself,  what  is  his  own  special  suggestion  ?  It  is  that 
the  area  of  relief  should  be  narrowed,  and  the  area  of 
taxation  extended.  The  area  of  relief  should  be  narrowed, 
in  order  that  claims  may  be  more  strictly  investigated  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  vestries  should  investigate  with  more 
impartiality  and  enlightenment,  a  better  class  of  men 
should  be  induced  to  enter  them.  Mr.  Peek  appeals  to 
the  patriotism  and  humanity  of  this  better  class  of  men  as 
an  argument  for  their  serving  in  the  vestries.  This 
then,  apparently,  is  Mr.  Peek’s  proposal,  that  poor  relief 
should  bo  administered  by  the  vestries  out  of  taxes  raised 
over  a  wide  area.  The  only  safeguard  in  this  scheme  to 


prevent  it  from  leading  back  to  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
old  Relief  system,  the  only  restraint  to  prevent  the  small 
local  authorities  from  dipping  their  hands  too  deep  in 
the  national  purse,  is  his  own  appeal  for  a  better  class  of 
men  to  serve  in  the  vestries,  an  appeal  which  in  its 
honest  simplicity  would  be  pathetic  if  it  were  not  so 
painfully  suggestive  of  the  meddling  amateur  reformer. 
Take  another  of  Mr.  Peek’s  suggestions : — 


I  Here  again  one  would  suppose  from  Mr.  Peek’s  language 
that  this  peculiar  defect  had  never  before  been  thought 
of,  or,  if  thought  of,  had  been  absolutely  neglected,  by 
the  Poor-Law  authorities.  He  omits  to  mention  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor-Law 
Act  was  to  remedy  the  evil  of  promiscuous  associa- 
tion  by  an  improved  classification  of  workhouse  inmates. 
The  classification  would  have  been  carried  out  more 
thoroughly,  as  Mr.  Longley  states  in  his  recent  report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  for  the  pressure 
put  upon  the  workhouses  by  the  unforeseen  financial 
crisis  of  1866,  which  set  in  just  as  the  reform  was 
beginning  to  be  carried  out.  But  it  was  attempted ; 
and  it  was  attempted  with  a  sense  of  the  collateral 
difficulties  of  which  Mr.  Peek  would  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  unconscious.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  Peek  that  there  is  great  danger  in  granting 
special  indulgences  to  any  class  of  paupers,  however 
deserving,  because  thereby  you  create  inevitably  an 
incentive  to  pauperism  ;  you  remove  one  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  circumstances  that  make  the  workhouse  an  object 
of  dread,  from  which  the  respectable  poor  hold  aloof  as 
long  as  any  industrial  energy  is  left  with  them.  If  this 
did  occur  to  Mr.  Peek — and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
cannot  be  aware  of  it — he  has  not  faced  the  difficulty, 
and  this  is  not  what  we  expect  from  a  practical  philan- 
thropist  when  he  restates  an  evil  which  has  long  been 
recognised.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Peek’s  way 
thus  to  ride  easily  over  difficulties.  He  describes  with 
very  proper  feeling  the  hard  case  of  the  married  woman 
who  works  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  support  a  large 
family  when  she  sees  her  next-door  neighbour  earning  a 
comfortable  income  as  the  prosperous  mother  of  five  or 
six  illegitimate  children,  for  whose  maintenance  the  law 
compels  their  fathers  to  pay  sums  varying  from  2s.  6d. 
to  5s.  But  he  does  not  venture  to  propose  directly,  what 
he  seems  to  hint  at,  that  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  should  cease  to  have  any  claim  upon  their 
fathers.  He  does  not  even  venture  directly  ou  the 
milder  suggestion  that  a  woman  should  not  be  allowed 
to  claim  support  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  ille¬ 
gitimate  children.  Mr.  Peek  merely  states  the  evil 
without  grappling  with  the  difficulty.  It  is  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  all  questions  affecting  gratuitous  relief  that 
they  have  their  practical  difficulties,  and  we  feel  no 
gratitude  to  a  philanthropist  who  merely  points  his 
finger  at  the  sore  without  considering  the  various  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  cure  and  the  possibilities  of  harm  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  given  specific.  It  is  easy  to  feel  these 
difficulties  too  strongly ;  there  is  always  a  danger  ot 
their  entirely  paralysing  action,  but  they  must  be  met  "in 
some  shape. 

For  the  protection  of  the  wives  of  the  poor  from 
brutal  husbands,  Mr.  Peek  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
lash.  He  frankly  does  this  on  the  principle  of  retribution, 
which,  he  says,  is  the  great  law  of  nature.  On  that 
point  we  should  not  care  to  argue  with  Mr.  Peek,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  common  ground.  A  Tr>a,n  who  advo¬ 
cates  the  lash  for  wife-beaters  on  the  principle  of  retri¬ 
bution  takes  up  a  position  which  we  may  caU  brutal  and 
uncivilized,  but  out  of  which  mere  reason  cannot  move 


The  want  of  proper  discrimination  in  the  management  of  our 
poor-law  relief  is  one  of  the  worst  defects  of  the  present  system ; 
it  begins  in  the  workliousc  nurseries  and  schoolrooms,  where  the 
orphan  children  of  the  desen'ing  poor  are  herded  with  the  children 
of  the  refuse  of  society;  it  is  continued  among  the  able-bodied, 
when  the  virtuous  widow  is  sent  to  pick  oakum  among  the  most 
degraded  of  her  sex ;  it  extends  even  to  the  death-bed,  where  the 
poor  invalid  who,  to  save  herself  from  such  a  fate,  has  worked  till 
she  could  work  no  longer,  and  starved  till  she  could  starve  no 
longer,  is  carried  from  her  wretched  home  to  linger  out  life’s  last 
hours  in  a  bod,  on  each  side  of  which  may  lie  depraved  wretches 
whose  every  word  is  foulness  or  blasphemy. 
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him.  Bat  when  Mr.  Peek  brings  out  the  old  argument, 
which  has  so  often  been  killed  and  has  so  often  come  to 
life  again,  that  the  results  of  flogging  in  putting  a  stop 
to  violent  robberies  are  a  proof  of  its  efficacy,  he  takes 
up  a  position  on  which  the  light  of  facts  may  be  brought 
to  ^ar.  Mr.  Peek,  indeed,  in  this  matter  shows  the  pe¬ 
culiar  looseness  in  the  apprehension  of  facts  which  is  the 
attribute  of  half- trained  minds.  We  should  not  like  to 
accuse  Mr.  Peek  of  disingenuousness — it  is  rather  a  sort 
of  intellectual  infirmity — but  it  is  remarkable  that,  after 
ffiscrediting  statistical  arguments  with  the  common  say¬ 
ing  that  statistics  may  be  so  manipulated  as  to  prove 
anything,  he  proceeds  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  ‘‘  since  flogging  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment  for  robbery  with  violence,  this  crime  has 
decreased  20  per  cent.,”  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  that  crime  in  only  three  successive  years. 
There  were  20  per  cent,  fewer  robberies  with  violence 
in  1870  than  in  1869  ;  therefore,  Mr.  Peek  says,  since 
the  Flogging  Act  was  passed,  in  1863,  robbery  with 
violence  has  decreased  20  per  cent.  Was  it  by  accident 
that  Mr.  Peek  fell  upon  these  particular  years,  and  had 
he  so  little  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  basis  for  an 
assertion  as  to  believe  that  this  warranted  him  in  the 
assertion  which  he  makes  ?  It  is  quite  possible ;  there 
is  nothing  in  which  people  display  so  much  intellectual 
^xity  as  in  the  drawing  of  inferences.  If  Mr.  Peek, 
instead  of  taking  those  two  years,  had  taken  some  years 
before  the  Flogging  Act  was  passed  and  the  same 
number  of  years  after,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  as¬ 
sertion  that  violent  robbery  had  decreased  20  per  cent, 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act  was  far  from  being  strictly 
correct,  in  the  implication  which  his  words  carry.  The 
number  of  offences  of  the  kind  which  the  Act  of  1863 
rendered  punishable  with  flogging  was,  in  the  nine  years 
previous  to  the  passing  the  Act,  2,873,  in  the  nine 
years  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  3,147.  Do 
these  figures  show  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  ?  The  j 
ffict  is,  that  there  were  more  convictions  for  violent 
robbery  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  is,  after  the 
offence  was  made  punishable  by  flogging,  than  before ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  into  which  Mr.  Peek  would  have  done 
well  to  look  before  committing  himself  to  so  rash  a 
statistical  statement.  It  is  the  loose  treatment  of 
statistics  that  brings  them  into  discredit. 


THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH. 

This  hxdenture  Witnesseth.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt.  In  Three 
Volumes.  London:  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1875. 

The  merits  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt’s  new  story  incline 
us  to  be  very  lenient  towards  its  shortcomings.  After 
all,  the  main  end  of  a  story  is  to  be  entertaining,  and  it 
is  mere  pedantry  to  quarrel  seriously  with  any  legiti¬ 
mate  means  which  bring  about  so  desirable  and,  alas ! 
so  exceptional  a  result.  Our  canons  for  regulating  the 
permissible  in  fiction  are  not  very  rigid,  nor  do  we  object 
to  a  slight  violation  of  them  in  one  or  two  points  if 
compensation  is  given  in  other  directions.  For  instance, 
we  can  forgive  a  slight  excess  of  improbability  in  the 
plot  of  ‘  This  Indenture  Witnesseth  ’  in  consideration  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  construction  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  development.  Again  the  machinery  of  illness  is 
used  a  little  too  freely  for  our  taste,  and  some  of  the 
leading  characters  move  through  most  of  their  respective 
parts  in  a  state  of  greater  depression  than  is  quite 
pleasing  to  contemplate ;  and  yet  lights  are  so  cleverly 
interspersed  among  the  shadows  that  the  general  effect 
of  the  picture  is  rather  cheerful  than  otherwise.  We 
can  now  proceed  with  a  clear  conscience  to  discuss  the 
good  points  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt’s  work.  There  are 
two  rare  phenomena  to  be  noticed  at  the  outset,  namely, 
that  the  title  has  a  real  connection  with  the  story,  and 
that  the  second  volume  is  evidently  meant  to  be  read. 
“Resolution,”  “  Irresolution,”  and  ”  Too  Late  ”  are  the 
special  and  appropriate  titles  of  the  three  volumes, 
whence  the  author’s  main  object  would  appear  to  be 
the  illustration  of  the  evils  of  delaying  in  or  turning 
ftside  from  the  pursuit  of  a  desired  object.  The 


feature,  however,  which  we  find  most  promi¬ 
nent  is  the  author’s  laudable  disbelief  in  the 
solidity  and  durability  of  social  barriers.  She  ex¬ 
hibits  a  quiet  disregard  of  upper-class  prejudices,  and 
moreover  of  literary  conventionality.  One  of  her 
heroines  is  a  housemaid,  Polly  Pemberton,  whose  devo¬ 
tion  at  last  wins  the  whole  heart  of  the  hero,  son  and 
heir  of  a  country  squire.  Unfortunately  his  resolve  to 
marry  her  is  made  “  too  late,”  and  only  avails  to 
brighten  her  last  moments,  while  he  remains  a  bachelor. 
As  if  this  were  not  revolutionary  enough,  another  pro¬ 
minent  young  man,  Dudley  Wentworth,  subsides  into 
matrimony  with  a  lady  eighteen  years  older  than  him¬ 
self,  whom  his  father  had  jilted.  The  happy  individual 
who  eventually  pairs  off  with  the  well-born  heroine, 
Audrey  Wentworth,  Dudley’s  sister,  is  a  retail  trades¬ 
man,,,  even  as  his  father  before  him.  Mr.  Copland 
senior,  when  a  draper’s  assistant,  managed  to  win  the 
heart  of  Dudley’s  aunt,  Adelaide  Wentworth,  so  the 
haughty  young  squire  is  first  cousin  to  George  Cope¬ 
land,  the  draper,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  he,  too, 
on  losing  his  estate  even  before  he  took  possession,  be¬ 
comes  a  draper,  in  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  pro¬ 
perty.  In  all  this  fusion  of  ranks  there  is  considerable 
boldness  and  originality.  The  demoralising  influence 
of  poverty,  and  the  refining,  elevating  effects  of  pros¬ 
perity,  are  exemplified  by  the  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  Copelands  to  the  embarrassed  Temple- 
mores  and  to  Dudley  Wentworth.  Altogether  there  is 
a  very  healthy  Liberal  tone  about  the  book.  Our  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  general  sentiment,  however,  must  not 
betray  ns  into  overlooking  the  artistic  aspect,  to 
which  the  majority  of  readers  attach  the  most  im¬ 
portance.  Mrs.  Hunt  does  not  trouble  herself  much 
about  descriptions,  but  devotes  herself  to  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  men  and  manners.  Perhaps  her  canvas  is  a 
little  overcrowded  with  figures ;  but  each  is  made  to 
contribute  his  or  her  quota  to  the  reader’s  amusement. 
Bridget  Maloney,  the  Irish  servant,  and  Brian’s  little 
spoilt  sister  Lottie,  are  not  necessary  to  the  plot,  but 
they  make  us  laugh.  Our  author  possesses  a  vein  of 
quiet  satirical  humour  which  enlivens  the  whole  course 
of  her  story,  and  which  wo  should  like  to  see  systemati¬ 
cally  worked  in  a  more  concentrated  treatment  of  a  few 
characters  instead  of  being  diffused  over  so  many 
sketches.  The  opening  scenes  are  laid  at  the  Cape, 
where  Dudley  and  Audrey,  having  been  reduced  to 
poverty  by  the  death  of  their  father,  an  Indian  colonel, 
and  then  suddenly  enriched  by  the  death  of  their  cousin, 
the  owner  of  Minsteracres,  an  English  estate,  near  the 
cathedral  town  of  Dorminster,  are  staying  on  their  way 
home  from  India.  Their  host  rescues  Brian  Temple- 
more,  the  only  son  of  the  squire  whose  land  borders  on 
Minsteracres,  after  a  shipwreck  in  which  all  on  board 
met  their  fate  with  heroic  courage,  and  so  Audrey,  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  invalid,  for  he  was  brought  to  the  house 
where  she  was  staying  injured  and  half  dead,  as  a  hero, 
falls  in  love  with  him.  He  forgets  his  old  love,  Polly, 
and  becomes  violently  enamoured  of  Audrey  during  his 
convalescence.  Dudley,  however,  rash  man,  has  his  own 
views  as  to  his  sister’s  disposal  in  marriage,  and  their 
hostess,  Mrs.  Armitage,  in  her  anxiety  to  avoid^  unplea¬ 
santness,  makes  Brian  promise  not  to  propose  while  under 
her  roof.  He  keeps  his  promise  literally,  but  divides  a  piece 
of  paper  with  Audrey  indenture  fashion,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  whichever  of  them  contemplates  marriage 
shall  return  the  half  to  the  other.  They  of  course  sign 
and  date  their  respective  halves.  He  lets  Audrey  see 
the  state  of  his  feelings ;  so  that  she  considers  herself 
bound  to  him. 

It  seems  absurd  that  a  girl  should  make  such  a  com¬ 
pact,  but  we  will  not  say  it  is  impossible.  The  Went¬ 
worths  go  to  England  first,  and  when  Brian  returns 
home  he  finds  his  father  ill,  embarrassed,  and  anxious 
for  him  to  marry  an  heiress  ;  while  Audrey’s  brother  is 
reduced  to  a  draper’s  shop,  and  she  is  living  with  him  in  a 
small  house  in  Dorminster.  Lacking  the  resolution  to  defy 
circumstances,  Brian  keeps  away  from  her,  and  takes 
to  making  love  to  Polly  again.  Meanwhile  George 
Copeland  is  gradually  winning  his  fair  cousin’s  heart. 
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Polly  becomes  Aodrey’s  maid  shortly  after  she  pr^ 
vailed  upon  Brian  to  ^ve  her  the  l^ket  containing^  his 
half  of  the  indenture,  and  when  Brian  does  at  last  seek 
her  out,  his  letters  are  intercepted  and  his  visits  kept 
secret  by  Dudley  and  PoU^,  Audrey  being  ill  at  the  time, 
and  Dudley  being  deeply  mterested  in  her  marrying  her 
cousin.  She  consents  to  do  so  at  last,  and  sends  back  the 
wrong  half  of  the  indenture  to  Brian,  as  Polly  has 
changed  the  pieces.  Audrey  finds  out  her  brother’s 
deceit  just  after  her  marriage,  and  circumstances  make 
her  think  her  husband  implicated  in  the  scheme ;  so  she 
at  once  slips  off  and  hides  close  at  hand,  with  an  old 
maiden  lady  of  whom  she  is  very  fond.  On  the  same 
day  Brian  goes  off  with  Polly,  and  George  and  Dudley 
follow  them  to  Corsica,  thinking  it  is  Audrey  who  has 
eloped.  During  her  fatal  illness,  brought  on  by  Brian’s 
anger  at  the  discovery  of  her  deceit,  Polly  gives  George 
the  means  of  clearing  himself  from  his  wife’s  reasonable 
auraicions,  and  eventually  they  are  happily  re-united. 

Vrom  this  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  points  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  plot  is  somewhat  complicated  and  full 
of  incident.  The  Wentworths’  loss  of  fortune  and 
Audrey’s  evasion  on  her  wedding  dayare  genuine  sur¬ 
prises,  such  as  baffle  the  most  practised  unraveller  of  the 
mystics  of  fiction.  The  exclusiveness  of  Dorminster 
society,  with  the  rigid  classification  of  their  guests 
adopted  in  the  solemn  entertainments  of  the  church 
dignitaries,  occasions  some  amusing  hits.  The  efforts  of 
(colonial)  Bishop  Heriot’s  family  to  capture  the  heiress, 
and  the  careless  habits  of  the  Templemores,  are  cleverly 
sketched.  There  is  one  odd  limitation  to  the  author’s 
breadth  of  view  as  to  social  distinctions.  She  evidently 
bolds  to  the  belief  that  ladies  by  birth  speak  the  truth, 
and  are  generally  honest,  being  thus  distinguished  from 
their  inferiors  in  rank  of  the  same  sex.  This  is  a  delicate 
subject  to  handle ;  but  we  should  like  to  suggest,  in  the 
most  deferential  manner  in  the  world,  the  remote  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  apparent  excess  of  untruthfulness  amongst 
uneducated  women  being  at  any  rate  partly  due  to 
ladies  being  more  cautious  and  adroit  in  the  matter  of 
telling  fibs,  and  therefore  more  often  escaping  detection 
than  their  unsophisticated  sisters.  C.  A.  M.  F. 


REVERBERATIONS. 


Beverberation*.  Reviud  with  a  Chapter  from  My  Autobiography. 
By  W.  M.  W.  Call,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  London :  Triibner  and 
Co.  1876. 


A  genial  spirit  of  love  and  hope  for  man  breathes  in 
cry  pacre  of  Mr.  Call’s  poems.  In  his  case  at  least 


every  page  of  Mr.  Call’s  poems.  In  his  case  at  least 
rejection  of  the  prevailing  religious  faith  is  not  destruc¬ 


tive  of  bright  hopes,  high  motives,  and  healing  consola¬ 
tion.  He  has  a  clear  bright  Pisgah  vision  of  the  good 


that  shall  be  and  is  content — 


Undisturbed  and  nndespairing, 
Yea,  with  noble  joy  to  die. 


Glad  that  he  has  been  the  agent 
Of  the  universal  heart, 

That  in  life’s  majestic  pageant 
He  has  played  no  worthless  part. 


_ why  did  the  gods  trouble  themselves  about  such  a 

cowardly  wretch  ? — “  Thor,”  “  Aquinas,”  and  “  Conso¬ 
lation  ”  are  our  favourite  pieces  ;  but  the  whole  volume 
may  be  read  again  and  again  with  ever  increased  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit.  Without  further  comment  on  the 
metrical  portion  of  the  volume,  we  p^s  to  the  thirty, 
five  pages  which  have  not  been  published  before,  con¬ 
taining  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  sketch  of 
the  author’s  gradual  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of 
supernatural  religion. 

It  is  impossible,  after  reading  his  works,  to  doubt 
that  he  had  a  ”  strong  natural  bias  to  religious  senti- 
ment”  in  his  early  years.  Byron,  Shelley,  and  a 
“  volume  of  theology,  containing  an  elaborate  argument 
to  prove  what  he  had  never  doubted,  the  being  of  a 
God,”  unsettled  his  boyish  mind.  Further  study  of 
Shelley  completely  upset  the  old  creed ;  but  “  reluctant 
to  cause  pain  to  others  ”  he  went  to  Cambridge,  “  ivith 
the  implied  understanding  that  be  was  eventually  to 
become  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.”  The 
account  of  wlmt  followed  records  a  mental  process 
no  means  rare,  and  well  worthy  of  attention 


With  the  freedom  of  college  life  came  increased  freedom  of 
thought.  The  arguments  of  the  *  Fairy  Mab  *  were  re-enforced  ty 
the  philosophy  of  the  subtle  Hume.  In  the  second  year  of  my 
college  life  I  was  without  theological  faith,  but  not  without  faith 
in  truth,  in  goodness,  in  human  nature.  In  general,  opinion  in  the 
University  was  acquiescently  orthodox.  One  college  friend,  in¬ 
deed,  pntfessed  a  sort  of  fatalism,  and  having  been  in  part 
educated  in  Germany,  talked  of  Rationalism,  without  having  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  With  another  acquaintance  1  re¬ 
member  carrying  on  a  philosophical  discussion  (m  the  efi&cacy  oi 
prayer.  A  third  avowed  himself  a  Unitarian ;  and  a  fourth  rather 
repelled  me  by  a  cynical  licence  of  expression.  Gradually  a  grow¬ 
ing,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  aissatis&ction,  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  drew  me  away  from  the  negative  opinions  which  I  had, 
with  the  natural  precipitancy  of  youth,  adopt^.  I  turned  .... 
to  works  of  mystic  piety,  to  the  writings  of  the  refiners  and 
spiritualisers  of  Christian  theology — above  all  to  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
....  In  thus  reverting  to  orthodox  belief,  I  was  influenced  by  Uxe 
clamorous  demand  of  my  whole  nature  for  a  rule  of  conduct  and 
an  objective  ideal  of  faith.  I  argued  myself  into  a  belief  that  this 
**  realised  ideal  ”  miut  exist,  and  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Church,  as  the  embodiment  of  celestial 
truth,  as  the  aggregate  of  noble  and  beautiful  spirits,  dead  or 
living,  appeared  to  me  a  sublime  conception. 

His  difflculties  were  smoothed  by 

the  arbitrary  interpretations  of  a  reconciling  theology,  and  thus 
disavowing  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  rejecting  the 
creed  of  nearly  all  Christendom  on  one  aspect  of  a  future  life,  I 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  (1843)  in  sentiment 
Evangelical,  in  historical  prepossession  Anglican,  in  exegesis 
Latitudinarian. 


Yea,  with  noble  joy  to  die. 

Hifl  creed  does  not  leave  man  bare  and  naked  of  nobler 
ambition.  Let  him,  it  says — 

W  ith  a  grand  renunciation, 

Let  him  leave  to  earth  and  sun. 

For  another  generation. 

All  the  good  that  he  has  done. 


In  his  verses  vre  find  occasionally  a  little  obscurity,  and 
sometimes  again  traces  of  carelessness  as  to  the  music 
and  dignity  of  expression  which  we  look  for  in  poetry, 
but  perhaps  these  faults  are  due  to  the  domination 
of  ideas  which  are  too  young  to  command  a  copious 
store  of  poetic  phraseology.  He  has  several  times 
chosen  the  trochmc  metre,  a  very  easy  form  of  composi- 
tion,  but  requiinng  very  careful  hmidling.  There  is 
little  rhythm  in 

And  with  the  first  throbs  of  morning  light _ 

You  will  never  measure  life  by  thought. 

However,  the  first  of  the  lines  is  taken  from  a  beau¬ 
tiful  poem,  “  Aloestis.”  This  and  its  sequel  ”  Admetus” 


Further  study  disturbed  his  “internal  calm,”  and 
convinced  him  that  his  explanation  of  Christianity  had 
been  fallacious.  The  miracle  of  the  resurrection  proved 
most  tenacious,  but  w’as  wrested  from  its  hold  by  the 
criticism  of  Strauss.  The  weary  spirit  found  rest  at 
last  in  the  philosophic  religion  of  humanity.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  his  sensitive  high-principled 
nature  suffered  during  the  mental  conflict  which  pre¬ 
ceded  his  retirement  from  the  Church,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  that  momentous  step.  Verily  the 
confessors  of  truth  in  this  tolerant  age  do  not  always 
escape  rack  and  pincers.  If  their  friends  and  relatives 
are  orthodox  they  must  endure 

the  sorrow  of  causing  sorrow  to  others,  the  laceriition  of  tenderest 
feelings,  the  forfeiture  of  sympathy,  social  alienation,  loss  of 
position  and  employment,  the  regret  which  accompanies  the  violent 
rupture  with  a  past  which,  if  it  repSla  the  intellect  by  the  force  of 
logical  antipathy,  attracts  the  heart  by  a  thousand  sweet  and 
subtle  associations  of  thought  and  feeling. 


All  these  tortures,  except  perhaps  social  alienation, 
may  be  felt  as  keenly  now  as  twenty  years  ago. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Church  is  able  to  boast  of 
the  adherence  of  members  who  silently  disavow  Chris- 
tiamty  ?  What  a  mighty  argument  for  the  truth  of  his 
convictions  is  the  open  disavowal  of  a  man  of  lai^e 
intellectual  powers!  The  motive  which  induced 
Call  to  give  us  this  modest,  affecting  history  of  his 
opinions  is  indicated  by  the  following  quotation  from 
John  Stuart  Mill : — 


On  religion  in  particular,  the  time  appears  to  have  come  when  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  who,  being  qualified  to  in  point  of  knowledge, 
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haTo,  on  mature  consideration,  convinced  themselves  that  the  curious  small  point  that  in  the  whole  work^  filled  as  it  is  with 
current  opinions  are  not  only  false  but  hurtful,  to  make  their  dissent  allusions  to  and  knowledge  of  the  great  men  of  all  time,  and 
hoown.  •  especially  in  the  essay  on  the  **  Comic,*’  no  mention  is  made  of 

No  one  can  tell  whether  his  self-sacrificing  testimony  greatest  of  comic  writers,  Aristophanes.  In  the  interest- 
may  not  be  the  tmmpet-call  which  shall  startle  the  Persian  Poets.”  Mr.  Emerson  might  have 

thousands  from  their  sleepy  or  timid  acquiescence,  and  a  litUe  more  upon  the  “  Run^at  of  Omar  Kh^yam,” 

s«nmontte  forces  of  freedom  to  a  fresh  and  brilliant 
campaign  in  the  great  warfare  of  humamty. 

C.  A.  M.  F,  Dante  and  Beati'xce.  From  1280  to  1292.  A  Romance.  By 

-  Roxburghe  Lothian  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.),  is  the  title  of  a 

book  which  modestly  professes,  in  an  energetic  dedication  to 
NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS.  the  city  of  Florence,  to  have  recalled  a  page  out  of  its  past. 

Airy,  Sir  O.  B. — Notes  on  the  Earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures.  (8vo,  pp.  142.)  ^t  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  wise  to  attempt  to  render 
Longmans,  s*.  Commonplace  the  memory  of  a  great  man  grown  to  us  heroic- 

Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.— Second  Edition.  2  vols.  (8vo,  ally  free  from  the  trivial  details  of  daily  life  which,  though 

Arched (Crown  8ro,  pp.  JM.)  H.8.  ****“  of  neceMity  need  have  no  ex«to"ce  for  ua. 

K-ing  and  Oo.  u.  Luckily,  however,  the  attempt  rarely  succeeds,  and  the  present 

Amim  Trial.— Pro  NihUo.  Part  I.  (8to,  pp.  233.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  It.  6d.  work  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  merely  oue  more  of 
Ashler,  Hon.  Evelyn.— life  of  Henry  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  1846-1863.  those  books  which,  like  Louisa  Mulbach’s  SO-called  historical 
*  R.  B  -ntiey.  w t  i.  novels,  are  supposed  to  be  a  fascinating  form  of  history,  and 

Beeton|j^^ctio^  «I  Unlvcn«j  in(onnntlon.-P«rt  III.  w«d.  Look.  ree„iri„  beinTTeither  historical  nor  faacinating.  U  the 

Boult,  Joaeph.— Notes  on  Early  Social  Grades  in  England.  (8vo,  pp.  47.)  preface  the  author,  deciding  that  Beatrice  was  to  the  poet  an 
Liverpool  :T.  Brakeii.  earthly  love,  not  merely  the  type  of  a  diviner  emotion,  regards, 

Braddon,  Ml88.-Dead  Men’s  Shoes.  8  voto.  T.  MaxweD.  81<.  6d.  however  the  authoritv  of  the  “Vita  Nuova  ”  as  not  sufficient-! 

Oassal  and  Karcher.-Anthology  of  Modem  French  Poetry.  (Crown  8vo,  ^  VliaiMUOVa  as  not  sumcien^ 

pp.  198.)  ixm^aiw.  Xi.  6d.  ^  proving,  in  fact,  that  xf  liante  s  own  words  are  to  be  relied 

Oeykm. — By  an  Officer  of  the  Ceylon  Bifles.  2  vols.  (8vo,  pp.  422, 482.)  Chap-  upon  he  but  seldom  met  the  lady  of  hia  love.  therefore 

^^mm  and  HaiL  *8^  #«..  i«7«  __rr _ s  ««  n  prooeeds  to  the  “Divina  Commedia  ”  and  the  Convito  ”  for  fiix- 

Debrett*s  Peerage,  Baronetage  and  Knightage  for  1876. — (Crown  8vd,  pp.  630.)  fu  •  •  m.  i.*  j  •  i... 

Dean  and  Bm.  19<.  >  uigpmtion.  These  are  his  words : — **  Of  those  eight  years 

DoDaidsoD,J.w.— The  Theatre  of  tile  GreeksL  (Eighth  Edition.)  G.  BeU.  Us.  (1282-1290)  Dante  left  in  the  ^  Vita  NuovE  *  a  Very  beautifol 
Draper,  J.  W.— Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  Revised  Edition.  2  vols.  but  dreamy  and  half  mystical  sketch,  written  for  a  friend  (bj 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  431^435.)  G.  BeU.  J®*-  „  «  „  .  some  writers  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Beatrice),  and 

w  penned  for  the  ;3ief  of  his  own  affliction  at  her  death  while 

Epic  of  Hades.— By  “  A  New  Writer.”  (Fcp.  8to,  pp.  157.)  U.  S.  King  and  Co.  S  A*n  •  -j  rr  r  ^ 

6t.  family  susceptibilities  were  still  vivid.  If  we  argue  from  the 

Fane,  Violet. — The  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  152.  Chapman  and  ^  Vita  Nuova  *  only,  we  must  deem,  as  many  have  deemed, 
Fugitt®akveCircuiar.-(Crown8vo,p^  Stanford.  Is.  that  the  lovers  knew  but  Uttle  of  one  another,  and  that  the 

Gonld,  S.  Baring. — The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow.  (Poet  8vo,  pp.  297.)  H.  S.  lif^loDg  worship  of  the  p<wt  for  hlS  fiist  love  was  awakened 
King  and  Co.  10*.  6<L  rather  by  the  fervour  of  his  fancy  than  by  the  memory  of  a 

^^ ^ ^  ^*^^****  VoLl.  (8vo,  jjgjy.  intimate  acquaintance.  But  the*  Vita  Nuova*  has 
Karcher,  T. — ComeiUe's  Le  c^id.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  128.)  Longmans.  It.  6d.  been  completed  by  the  *  Divina  Commedia,  when  many  pas- 

Karcber,  T.— Voltaire’s  Zaiire.  (Fcp.8vo,  pp.  106.)  T.nngnrukn«,  i<.  6<L  even  though  they  also  agree  with  the  scholastic  abstrac- 

King’s  Sacrifioe  and  other  Poems.  (Fop.  8vo,  pp.  406;.  Smith,  Elder  and  Ck>.  Sw.  tions  of  the  commentaries  fumished  by  his  *  ConvitO,*  WOUld 
Latondie,  John.— Country  House  Essays.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  233.)  Ward,  have  been  impossible  for  him  tO  have  conceived  had  there  not 

^  w  ^  .  existed  an  affection  and  an  influence  far  greater  than  is  admitted 

Martin,  F.  — The  Statesmans  Year-Book  for  1876.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  763.)  •  4.1  ^  »»  t*  :<>  _ 

Marmoian  atiH  rvk,  ifl*.  6d.  »  t'l'  /  m  ths  ‘  Vita  N  uova.  It  18  cuTious  to  contrast  this  passage 

Mayo,  Earl  oL — ^;x>rt  in  Abyssinia.  (8vo,  pp.  246.)  John  Murray.  i2f.  with  another  on  the  same  subject  by  SO  accomplished  an  Italian 

O'Oonor,  Rev.  w.  A.— A  History  of  the  Irish  Feeble.  Book  I.  ((hx>wn  Svo,  &s  ProfesBor  Vincenzo  Botla  m  his  careful  **  Study  of  Dante.’* 
pp.  65.)  Manchester :  James  Cheetham.  “The*  Vita  Nuova,*  therefore,  must  be  regarded  not  as  the 

rMord  of  the  ewlv  love  of  the  poet,  but  rather  of  that  new 
Rdd,  G.  H.— Five  Fr%  Trade  Essays.  (8vo.  pp.  70.)  TrUbner.  life,  of  that  intellectual  development,  in  which  he  became 

Richardson,  B.  W.— Diseases  of  Modern  Life.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  320.)  Mac-  COnscious  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  life ;  when,  his 
miuan.  i2«.  spiritual  insight  becoming  more  acute,  finite  objects  revealed 

Foundation  ol  BcUglon.  (Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  47.)  t£en„elve8  to  his  mind  as  mere  ehadowe  of  an  infinite  reaU^, 
.Sprague  and  Lacombe. — Internationalism.  (Svo,  pp.  190.)  Stanford.  7t.6d.  tO  wbich  he  longed  tO  unite  himself.  But  whatever  semblance 
The  1^6-  New  Edition.-Hoims,  John.  (C'rown  8To,pp.  186.)  pereonalitv  may  seem  to  attach  to  the  Beatrice  of  the  *  Vita 

Through  the  Ag^s. — Psychological  Romanoe.  3  vols.  diapman  and  HuiL  Nuova  *  m  the  *  Oonvito  *  and  the  *  Divina  Oommedia,  she 

,r.  ,  become-s  nurelv  svmbolic.”  There  is  little  to  say  of  this  book. 

’**•>  The  style,  eepeciily  in  the  dialogue,  ie  iudated  somewhat  after 

_  the  fashion  of  Lord  Lytton’s  earlier  novels,  but  even  the 

g^ndiloquent  speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dante  might  be 
MINOR  NOTICES.  excused  if  they  were  always  in  accordance  with  the  mles  of 

Letters  and  Studies.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Chatto 

and  Windus.) — Any  work  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  is  always  welcome,  In  Search  of  Ti'tdh.  Conversations  on  the  Bible  and  Populw 
and  this  new  volume  is  probably  quite  as  much  so  as  any  of  its  Theology,  for  Young  People.  By  Amy.  (TrUbner.)— This 

predecessors.  For  though  none  of  these  essays  bears,  it  may  little  book  deserves  to  be  widely  known,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be,  the  same  strong  stamp  of  fresh  boldness  of  thought  which  be  widely  used,  although  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  sort  of 
fitshioned  such  earlier  studies  as  the  *  Love  Compensation,*  or  the  book  that  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the^  National 
*  Over  Soul,*  yet  these  essays,  taken  altogether,  are  probably  not  School  Society.  The  authoress  in  a  humble  way  is  working 

_ __  _  1 _ _  _ _ J  __l  •  A*  i* _ _ ^  f  ww  AA  K  A  ^1  /I  A  wr/Mi  wvt/v 


less  interesting  nor  less  worthy  of  careful  study  and  admiration  for  the  same  results  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  endeavouring  to 
than  any  of  the  author’s  previous  works.  The  first  essay,  that  on  disenrage  the  precious  influence  of  the  Bible  from  what  she 
Poetry  and  Imagination,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  eleven  regards  as  the  perversities  of  orthodox  interpretation.  In  a 
essays  which  compose  the  volume  for  strength  and  vivid  singularly  modest  and  gentle  preface,  she  says  that  the  book 
idealism,  though  each  is  marked  by  that  excellence  which  so  is  intended  ‘*  for  young  people  who  have  arrived  at  an  age 
thoroughly  belongs  to  all  Mr.  Emerson’s  writings.  On  eveiy  when  they  can  think,  and  take  an  interest  in  religious  tonics ;  ” 
page  we  meet  with  some  sentence  which  shows  that  in  him  and,  she  adds,  “  if  we  can  only  guide  them  to  a  truer  know- 
there  still  predominates  that  firm  doctrine  of  independent  in-  ledge  of  the  Bible’s  value,  instead  of  straining  and  forcing  upon 
dividuality  upon  which  in  his  earlier  days  he  always  so  it  an  unnatural  one,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  doing  them  good 
strenuously  insisted.  **  Every  healthy  mind  is  a  true  Alexander  service.  At  present  the  tendency  is  to  accept  all  or  none ;  and 


or  Sesostris,  building  a  universal  monarchy.”  “  In  dreams  we  many,  finding  much  that  jars  against  their  better  nature,  are 
are  true  poets ;  we  create  the  parsons  of  the  drama  ;  we  give  led  to  reject  it  all.”  In  further  explanation  ot  her  purpose,  she 
them  appropriate  figures,  face,  costume ;  they  are  perfect  in  says : — “  The  idea  that  I  h»ve  wished  to  make  prominent  w, 
their  organs,  attitude,  manners :  moreover,  they  speak  after  that  the  essence^  of  Reli^on  is  love  to  God  and  man,  to  be 
their  own  characters,  not  ours — they  speak  to  us  ana  we  listen  shown  in  our  actions  of  dmly  life  ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  I  have 
with  surprise  to  what  they  say.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  best  seemed  to  treat  with  disrespect  any  parts  of  the  Bible  or 
poet  has  yet  written  any  five-act  play  that  can  compare  in  Popular  Theology,  it  has  b^n  done  simply  bwause  such  parts 
thoroughness  of  invention  with  this  unwritten  play  in  fiftv  acts,  seemed  to  me  to  degrade  our  purest  ideal  of  y ^ 
composed  by  the  dullest  snorer  on  the  floor  of  the  watch-  pute  motives  and  actions  to  Him  that  we  should  never  do  to  ^y- 
house.”  “The  poet  should  rejoice  if  he  has  taught  us  to  one  whom  we  believed  to  be  good  and  great. .  I  have  tn^  to 
despise  his  song;  if  he  has  so  moved  us  as  to  lift  us,  to  open  make  my  readers  understand  that  Truth,  Justice,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  intellect  to  see  further  and  better.”  It  is  a  must  be  of  the  same  nature  in  God  as  in  man,  ditiering  only  in 
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degree — iad  that  what  it  wrong  frw  man  to  do,  wonld  iat- 
poiiibia  in  tha  wiaa  and  lornitf  Maker  of  aU.”  It  wonld  be 
melem  to  recommend  Ihia  boon  to  parent*  or  gnardiana  who 
take  the  orthodox  riew  of  the  Pentateoch ;  bat  all  who  reject 
the  ifliniration  of  the  Pentateuch  will  hnd  it  a  moat  inatructire 
lOTTmi  It  ie  written  hi  a  beaotifnllj  clear  and  ample  atyle, 
and  with  excellent  taate. 


compariaon  with  few  of  the  early  wotIm  other  comnoa^  and 

we  are  indined  to  see  in  it  the  moat  important  nniphoDae  com- 
poaition  of  the  English  school.  If  the  expectatioa 

thoa  jaatly  rouaed  had  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  same 
writer's  later  works,  the  only  nominal  existence  of  that  school 
might  hare  been  transformed  into  beautifol  and  important 
It  is  melancholy  to  consider  how  moch  of  our 
native  musical  talent  may  hare  been  stunted  .in  its  growth 
hr  the  high  pressure  of  oar  metropolitan  life  and  ^  pn^rtical 
exigencies  of  modem  existence.  How  little,  for  instance,  did 
the  later  career  of  the  late  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  Justify  the 
predictions  of  Robert  Schumann,  who  in  his  enthusiastic  way 
called  him  on  one  occasion  an  angel  of  a  musician.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  “  dabbed  a  knight  and  an  R.A.,”  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Browning,  but  the  number  of  bis  works  which  have  any  chance 
of  immortality  is,  we  are  afraid,  comparatively  small.  We  do 
not  wish  to  bdulge  in  unpleasant  pn^ostications  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  vrho  has  hardly  attmned  the  prime  of  life;  but 
we  confess  that  the  marked  superiority  of  this  early  work  has 
made  us  somewhat  Anxious  as  to  the  farther  development  of 
so  much  power. 

Mr,  Sullivan’s  symphony  opens  with  a  short  introductory 
movement  in  E  major,  particularly  noticeable  by  a  suggestive 
phrase  of  the  horns  and  bassoons  which  recurs  in  the  coarse  of 
the  Andante  and  the  Allegro  following  it.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  merry  sounds  of  the  hunter’s  horn,  and  riv^  a  "^d  fanciful 
character  to  the  whole  movement,  not  unlike  in  this  respect  to 
what  Wagner  calls  the  “leading-motive"  or  representative 
theme.  The  lover  of  programme  music  might  construct  a 
romantic  scene  on  this  and  the  other  themes  of  the  beautiful 
and  prolonged  Allegro  movement.  Being  not  ourself  addicted 
to  this  sort  of  arbitrary  exegesis  of  a  composer’s  intentions,  we 
vriU  only  say  that  the 'piece  abounds  with  charming  melc^es 
artistically  treated,  ancl  scored  with  surprising  brillian^  and 
variety  of  instrumental  effect.  Particularly  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  are  treated  with  consummate  skill.  The  second  move¬ 
ment  (Andante  espressivo  B  Major),  although  very  different  in 
character  from  the  first,  is  by  no  means  of  inferior  merit. 
If,  in  the  Allegro  we  are  most  struck  with  the  fanciful 
conception  of  the  whole,  we  meet  here  with  a  quiet  melody 
of  pathetic  beauty  again  assigned  to  the  wind  instruments. 
Here  also  the  t^tment  of  the  themes  both  structurally 
and  instrumentally  betrays  the  hand  of  a  master.  There 
is  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  general  tone  of  the  third 


.Among  the  annoals  which  have  made  themselves  more  or 
less  indispensalde  as  guides  to  sections  of  our  complex  t^ciety 
we  have  to  acknowledge  ‘  Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage  and 
Knightage '  (Dean  and  Hon ) ;  the  *  City  of  London  Ihrectory  ' 
(W.  H.  and  I^  Coflingridge  i ;  slid  *  fVxi’i  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
panion  *  f  Whittaker  and  Co  ). 


Tka  Oiympian  and  I*yf.kurn  tf  }'vndfrr.  Translated  into 
Eoriish  verse  ^  tb^  R<*v.  Francis  l^avid  M.wice,  M..A.,  Fellow 
and  formerly  Lecturer  of  Qne**n’s  (Vdleg**,  f  Oxford,  and  As¬ 
sistant  .Master  at  Rugby  Srhool  » Heniy  King  and  Co.) 
— Mr,  Morice’s  trsnslation  h  neither  literal  enoogh  to  be 
osefal  nor  sofficientiy  imbied  with  the  epirit  and  music  of 
tbe  original  ti>  be  pleasant  reading.  It  is  an  unsuccessful 
/oar  dr /orre.  Tbe  tranelafor  has,  as  he  tells  u#  in  the  preface 
which  divides  with  the  binding  the  credit  of  being  the  best 
feature  tn  tbe  book,  endeavoured  to  produce  some  faint  re¬ 
flex  of  Pindar's  “ever  shifting  rhythm,"  and  where  be  has 
failed  bis  “  failure  has  not  been  due  to  want  of  thought  or 
pains."  Yet  be  bss  combined  rhyme  with  complicated  c<xnbi- 
natioDS  of  incompatible  measures,  a  coarse  the  abaardity  of 
which  a  moment's  reflection  might  establish.  Perhaps  this 
was  due  to  a  oonscioosnesa  that  without  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristic  of  rhyme,  tbe  metres  would  have  reminded  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Martin  TuppeFs  masterpiece.  Subjoined  is  a  specimen 
strophe : — 

•Msasoned  praiss,  together  gathering  all  in  shortest  scope. 

Best  may  than  reproach  ;  for  ever  excess  with  chilling  cloy 
Weighs  down  the  eager  step  of  Hope. 

Bat  in  townsmen's  breasts  broxls  deepest  the  gmdge  at  alien 


be  envied  than  pitied !  let 


Fair  fiune  never  slip,  steer  tby  people  aright,  and  thy  tongue  on 


rair  lame  never  sup,  steer  tny  people 
Truth's  anvil  whet.— Pyth.  I.  81. 

** Seasoned'*  atyDean  not  to  meai 


"Seasoned'*  appears  not  to  mean  “highly  spiced,"  bnt 
"  seasonable,**  and  the  idea  of  Hope  personified  staggering  with 
indigestion  is  not  conveyed  by  nripot  dtroft^Cwti  ra)[t£at 
fkwifkit. 

In  Olymp.  1.  B,  we  hsve  our  old  friend  “  barren  air  '*  for 
Jffffftat  ot  ai^'potf  which  of  course  means  the  starless  firma¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  tone  down 
doAa’rorrpor  into  “  more  fair."  .At  the  end  of  Olymp.  L  Hiero 
is  requested  to  tread  the  heights  to  which  kingly  state  soars, 
and  pyth.  V'lII.  W,  we  find  “the  bill's  plain  cinctured  brow,” 
Pindar  being  in  neither  case  responsible  for  tbe  confusion  of 
ideas.  Yet  we  are  informed  that  the  entire  work  has  been 


carefully  revised  by  the  translator  and  bis  colleague  Mr. 
Wbitelsw.  In  the  preface  tbe  elevation  and  dignify  of  Hudar's 
style  is  duly  rec^nised,  notwithstanding  which  Mr.  Morice's 
manner  mu  diction  are  frequently  not  much  above  the  level 
of  a  revival  hymn.  By  entertaining  a  radically  false  theory 
a*  to  the  method  of  rendering  Greek  lyrics  into  English,  Mr. 
Morice  has  sorely  done  scant  justice  to  the  taste  and  scholar¬ 
ship  which  be  may  be  presumed  to  possess. 


77* e  liotf  lexicon :  n  Mnemonic  Sytitein  of  Leaniinff  to 
Translate  frmn  the  (ierinnn.  By  Marv  L.  Richards. 
(Triihner  and  Co.). —  The  ‘Bote  I.<*xicon'  consists  simply  of 
some  ^  elementary  grammar  forms,  and  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
selection  of  words  in  common  use.  They  are  intended  to  be 
Icarat  by  heart,  and  to  that  end  are  printed  on  strips  of  card 
to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  it  appears  to  us  a  clumsy  mode 
of  learning  at  all,  but  if  the  mode  be  adopted  the  form  is 
certainly  far  more  clumsy  than  tbe  same  tables  would  )>e  in  a 
little  book.  Bnt  to  buy  the  ‘  Rote  I.exicon  '  at  all  is  simply 
another  phrase  for  throwing  away  hnlf-a-crown. 


:music. 


MB.  SL'LLIVAN’s  BYMI’HO.NY  I.\  K  MI.NOt;. 


By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  last  Satnrdav’s  Crystal 
1  alace  C  oncert  was  the  revival  of  the  above  sviiiphony,  which 
had  not  Wen  played  since  iHtMt.  To  us  it  was  ,m  entire  novelty 


and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  great  beauties 
of  the  work—beanties  by  far  exceeding  those  of  the  composer’s 
later  works  more  familiar  to  us.  The  symphony  was  originally 
wntten  for  the  Saturday  Concerts,  and'lirst  perf.irnied  in  18BB; 
It  must  therefore  have  been  composed  by  Mr.  Sullivan  at  a  very 
early  age.  As  an  emanation  of  precocio'us  talent  it  need  shun 


'  movement  i allegretto  C  major)  which  supplies  tbe  place  of  the 
Scberxo.  The  opening  theme  of  a  quaint  rhythm  might  sugmst 
a  dance  at  a  ci'iantry  fkir,  and  is  not  without  originality ;  out 
coming  as  it  does  immediately  after  the  noble  breadth  of  the 
Andante  it  cannot  fail  to  Impress  the  hearer  as  an  anticlimax. 
Even  the  last  movement,  although  conceived  in  a  grander 
vein,  does  not  quite  attain  the  high  standard  of  the  two  first 
parts  of  the  symphony.  Our  interest  never  flags,  but  neither 
are  we  carried  up  to  that  pitch  of  enthusiasm  which,  for 
instance,  the  final  movements  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies  never 
fail  to  evoke.  To  sum  up,  we  regard  Mr.  Sullivan’s  symphony 
in  E  minor  as  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and,  considering  the 
age  at  which  it  was  written,  as  an  instance  of  rare  precocity  of 
creative  power.  Its  structure,  although  not  strikingly  new, 
evinces  a  firm  grasp  of  tbe  formal  resources  of  musi(^  art, 
and  the  occasional  reminiscences  from  preceding  masters  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  striking  originality  of  most  of  tbe  themes  and 
combinations.  If  Mr.  Sullivan  would  or  could  give  us  a  few 
more  works  of  equal  merit,  bis  positiou  at  the  head  of  the 
English  school  and  his  distinguished  rank  amongst  the  com¬ 
posers  of  all  nations  could  not  be  disputed  for  a  moment. 

.Another  work  by  an  English  composer,  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  last  Saturday’s  Crystal  Palace  Concert,  although  not 
equal  in  scope  or  merit  to  Mr.  Sullivan’s  symphony,  is  by  no 
means  v.ithout  claim  to  notice.  We  are  speaking  of  an  Inter¬ 
mezzo  and  Scherzo  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Gadsby,  originally  written  for 
the  British  Orchestral  Society.  The  piece  consists  essentiaUy 
of  two  movements,  an  Andante  in  C  and  a  Scherzo  with  a  trio, 
after  which  the  Scherzo  is  repeated  in  the  usual  way,  But  in¬ 
stead  of  ending  his  piece  here,  the  composer  re-introduces  the 
theme  of  the  Andante,  establishing  thus  a  sort  of  connection 
between  the  two  otherwise  independent  movements.  This  is 
an  innovation  which,  if  attempted  by  Liszt  or  any  other 
composer  of  the  modem  German  school,  would  rouse  the 
indignation  of  orthodox  critics.  Although  little  addicted 
to  laying  down  abstract  rules  in  matters  artistic,  we  must 
confess  that  in  the  present  case  we  cannot  perceive  any 
reason,  poetic  or  musical,  for  the  formal  irregufarity  alluded 
to.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Gadsby’s  work  altogether  lacks 
continuity  of  purpose,  a  quality  in  art  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  define,  but  the  absence  of  which  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  impression  of  artistic  harmony.  la 
the  present  work  the  themes  follow  each  other  like  the  beads  of 
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apite  of  this  shortcoming,  the  general  inmression  of  Mr.  Gads- 
bj’s  composition  is  not  unfayourable.  Particularly  the  theme 
or  the  slow  movement  is  of  great  melodious  breadth,  and  the  in¬ 
strumentation  throughout  skilfully  handled. 

Miss  Zimmermann  introduced,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
a  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mozart,  this  being 
the  first  performance  of  the  work  at  these  concerts.  It  is  the 
sixteenth  of  the  twenty-seven  concertos  for  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  by  that  master,  and  was  written  in  1780.  The  first 
movement  begins  with  a  long  orchestral  introduction,  in  which 
the  principal  themes  are  anticipated.  One  of  these  themes  is 
almost  identical  with  the  air  of  Papageno  in  the  Magic 
Flute y  but  of  Papageno  in  a  doleful  mood,  the  key  chosen 
here  being  the  sombre  C  minor.  A  clever  cadenza,  founded  on 
the  leading  themes  of  the  piece,  was  introduced  by  the  pianist. 
The  second  movement,  an  Andante,  is  exceedingly  simple,  not 
to  say  insignificant.  We  see  in  it  a  striking  instance  of  the 
occasional  somnolence  which,  according  to  Horace,  is  inherent 
in  the  highest  genius.  In  the  lively  strains  of  the  final  Allegro 
we  seem  to  witness  the  re-awakening  of  Mozart’s  power,  but 
altogether  the  concerto  does  certainly  not  rank  amongst  his 
more  remarkable  compositions.  Miss  Zimmermann  played  in 
her  usual  conscientious  though  somewhat  mechanical  style, 
and  was  much  applauded  by  the  audience.  Warmest  praise  is 
due  to  the  band  and  its  conductor,  Mr.  Manns,  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  rendering  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  symphony  and  the  other 
orchestral  portions  of  the  programme.  Signor  Foli  and  Mdme. 
Pose  Hersee  were  the  vocalists. 


DEAMA. 


MR.  IRVINQ’S  OTHELLO. 

Mr.  Irving  has  not  been  well  advised  in  attempting  the 
character  of  Othello.  The  character  is  so  intelligible  and 
obvious  that  hardly  any  room  is  left  for  originality  of  concep¬ 
tion  ;  almost  evervthing  depends  upon  the  execution,  and  for  the 
execution  Mr.  Irving  has  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  any  physical 
advantages  either  of  voice  or  of  figure.  In  so  far  »is  there  is 
any  novelty  in  Mr.  Irving’s  view  of  the  character,  it  is  novelty 
of  the  wrong  kind ;  novelty  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
dramatist’s  full  meaning.  Mr.  Irving  has  repeated  in  Othello  in  a 
more  obvious  degree  the  same  poverty  of  interpretation  to  which 
we  took  exception  in  his  Hamlet  and  his  Macbeth.  His  way 
has  been  to  take  up  a  very  strong  opinion  regarding  one  thread 
in  a  complex  character — for  Othello,  though  comparatively*  a 
simple  charficter,  has  still  a  certain  complexity — and  he  has  run 
this  pertinaciously  through  the  whole  play,  obtruding  it  upon 
us  in  every  scene,  toning  down  this  passage  and  touching  up 
that,  so  as  to  fix  it  as  if  by  persistent  dropping  on  the  minds  of 
his  audience.  Now  this  sort  of  treatment  gives  a  superficial 
appearance  of  depth  to  Mr.  Irving’s  interpretations,  because  it 
seems  to  be  constantly  bringing  to  light  hidden  meanings  in 
the  text,  but  it  is  not  the  method  of  a  great  actor,  who  can  im¬ 
press  a  particular  aspect  of  a  character  by  a  few  vivid  fiashes, 
and  has  the  courage  to  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
audience  and  not  keep  pottering  about  it  and  retouching  it ; 
and  it  is  least  of  all  a  method  suited  to  the  impersonation  of  a 
Shakespearian  character.  It  is  the  treatment  suited  for  Ben 
Jonson’s  humours,”  or  characters  whose  actions  are  all  drawn 
one  way  by  a  single  over-mastering  affection,  but  the  onlv  one 
of  Shakespeare’s  characters  with  which  it  would  be  tolerable  is 
Kichard  HI.,  which  was  drawn  before  Shakespeare  felt  strong 
enough  to  venture  on  the  creation  of  characters  in  their  natural 
complexity. 

In  the  character  of  Othello,  Mr.  Irving  has  given  his  strength 
above  everything  to  the  realisation  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
Othello’s  passion  for  Desdemona.  We  have  heard  it  objected 
to  Signor  Salvini’s  Othello  that  the  passion  was  too  sensuous 
for  an  elderly  man  in  whom  **  young  affects,”  as  he  told  the 
Venetian  senators,  were  ^‘defunct,”  and  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  is  Mr.  Irving’s  intention  to  represent  in  Othello 
some  kind  of  unsensuous  passion  which  an  old  man  may^  be 
supposed  to  feel  for  a  young  girl.  It  is  hence,  we  conceive, 
that,  while  labouring  to  show  how  intense  and  absorbing  wm 
Othello’s  love,fand  how  uncontrollably  it  shone  through  his 
transparent  nature,  he  endeavours  apparently  to  introduce  a 
certain  element  of  fatherly  tenderness  into  it.  It  is  this,  too, 
apparently,  that  has  dictated  to  him  a  change  in  the  original 
business  ”  indicated  by  the  dramatist  in  the  third  scene  of 
the  third  act.  According  to  the  directions  of  the  text,  that 
Mene  lies  “  in  the  garden  of  the  castle.”  Othello’s  mind  has 
just  received  the  poisonous  seed  of  jealousy  sown  by  lago,  but 
it  has  not  yet  taken  root.  He  and  lago  have  come  upon 
Besdemona  and  Emilia  in  the  garden,  and  lago  has  directed 
his  attention  to  a  figure  which  had  just  parted  from  them.  lago 
has  started,  murmured  that  the  parting  figure  was  suspicious. 


and  pretended  that  he  could  not  believe  that  Cassio  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  Straightway  Desdemona 
comes  to  her  lora  and  begins  to  importune  him  in  Cassio’s  favour, 
and  he  answers  abstractedly,  but  kindly,  his  love  being  still 
supreme  in  his  heart,  and  begs  to  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while. 
This  scene  Mr.  Irving  has  shifted  from  the  garden  to  Othello’s 
room  in  the  castle,  and  makes  him  sit  down  to  his  official 
papers,  and  look  up  from  them  with  a  half-patemal  tenderness, 
as  if  they,  and  not  the  first  feeble  awakenings  of  jealousy,  were 
his  reason,  or  at  least  his  pretext,  for  wishing  to  be  left  alone. 
It  is  amost  ingeniously  devised  innovation,  and  highly  suggestive 
of  the  difference  in  years  and  occupation  between  the  husband 
and  wife.  But  what  we  complain  of  is  that  in  this  scene,  as  before 
in  the  scene  in  the  council  chamber,  the  fondness  of  Othello 
is  made  so  doting  and  senile  as  to  extinguish  in  him  eveiy 
vestige  of  manly,  not  to  say  martial,  dignity.  It  is  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  an  affectionate,  simple-minded  recluse,  who  has  l^en 
married  as  Casaubon  was  by  Dorothea,  for  his  erudition, 
not  the  fondness  of  a  soldier  who  has  won  a  young  maiden’s 
heart  by  his  reputation  in  the  wars.  He  dismisses  Desdemona 
not  with  the  tenderness  of  a  general  whose  mind  is  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  warlike  plans,  but  with  the  dr^  and  awkward 
tenderness  of  an  ancient  clergyman  who  wishes  to  be  left 
alone  that  he  may  finish  his  sermon.  We  look  at  the  old 
fellow’s  doting  endearments  with  impatience,;  we  desiderate 
that  the  bluff  lago  should  come  up,  slap  him  heartily  on  the 
back,  and  repeat  his  favourite  phrase,  “  uome,  be  a  man  1  ” 

The  want  of  martial  dignity  is  the  chief  defect  in  Mr. 
Irving’s  impersonation.  This  is  the  sacrifice  he  makes  to  his 
idea.  He  sacrificed  it  to  a  considerable  degree  in  his  Macbeth ; 
he  has  sacrificed  it  wholly  in  Othello.  In  the  too  eager  pur¬ 
suit  of  novelty  he  has  fallen  into  the  pit  of  the  grotesque.  In 
many  passages,  to  say  the  truth,  his  Othello  is  surely  the  most 
grotesque  exhibition  that  ever  has  been  seriously  put  on  the 
stage.  As  our  eyes  are  pained  by  his  transpontine  strides, 
angular  starts,  and  exaggerated  stares,  and  our  ears  are  rasped 
and  startled  by  the  indescribably  inarticulate  noises,  marvellous 
deep-chested  grunts  and  falsetto  whoops  that  issue  from  the 
performer  in  his  more  paroxysmal  states  of  excitement,  all  sorts 
of  grotesque  images  rise  unbidden  in  our  minds.  Mr.  Irving 
in  such  moments  appears  under  any  semblance  except  that  of  a 
Moorish  general.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  the  look  of  a 
South  Sea  Islander’s  idol,  made  of  a  reddish-coloured  wood 
and  gifted  by  the  ingenious  artificer  with  a  fearful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  rolling  its  eyes,  and  smiling  a  smile  of  sickly 
tenderness.  When  he  arrives  in  Cyprus,  and  greets  Desdemona 
in  that  scene  which  Signor  Salvini  rendered  with  such  incom¬ 
parable  tenderness,  he  flings  aloft  his  arms  and  rushes  forward 
with  a  shout  like  an  intoxicated  lied  Indian  who  has  unex¬ 
pectedly  discovered  another  bottle  of  fire-water.  When  he 
throws  himself  on  a  couch  after  his  furious  attack  on  lago, 
in  the  third  act,  with  his  arms  and  legs  sticking  out  dispersedly 
from  under  his  large  purple  toga,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of 
Caliban  and  Trinculo  unaer  the  same  gaberdine  in  mortal  fear 
of  tormenting  spirits.  In  the  last  act,  when  he  stands  at 
Desdemona’s  bedside  with  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  there  is  no 
fate-driven  look  on  his  features,  the  terrible  struggle  through 
which  he  has  passed  between  inexorable  justice  and  relenting 
tenderness  has  left  no  traces  there ;  he  impresses  us  rather  as  a 
sportive  curate  who  has  sat  up  late  to  finish  his  sermon  and 
blacked  his  face  to  give  his  wife  a  fright.  In  the  wilder  and 
more  passion-tost  passages,  nothing  can  exceed  the  occasional 
grotesqueness  of  Mr.  Irving’s  gestures,  the  mass  of  dark  hair, 
dresseu  in  imitation  of  Moorish  wool,  adding  to  the  effect ;  to 
find  a  parallel,  one  must  imagine  a  mop  inverted,  dipped  in  ink, 
furnished  with  two  pump-handles,  ana  inoculated  with  delirium 
tremens.  Of  the  ghastly  forced  laugh  with  which  he  receives 
the  news  of  his  recall  from  Cyprus,  and  the  appointment  of 
Cassio  in  his  stead,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  Mr.  Lionel 
Brough  could  master  it,  he  would  make  his  fortune.  It  is 
indeed  frequently  forced  upon  our  minds  in  the  course  of  the 
play  that  Mr.  Irving  is  mistaking  his  vocation  in  devoting 
nimself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  tragic  muse. 

The  occasional  grotesqueries  of  Mr.  Irving’s  performance 
blind  us  against  our  will  to  whatever  there  may  be  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  his  Othello.  But  indeed  it  is  vain  to  look  for  excel¬ 
lences  in  the  performance  of  an  actor  of  recognised  ability  in 
a  part  which  he  ought  never  to  have  attempted.  ^  He  must 
pardon  us  if  we  seem  too  personal  in  our  criticisms,  for 
the  personality  of  an  actor  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  art.  Whv, 
instead  of  such  characters  as  Macbeth  and  Othello,  about  the 
interpretation  of  which  he  may  hold  strong  and  perhaps  just 
opinions  without  being  able  to  carry  them  out  on  the  st^e, 
does  he  not  attempt  such  as  Richard  HI.  or  Malvolio,  which  me 
greatest  actors  have  not  considered  beneath  them,  and  in  which 
there  is  every  presumption  in  favour  of  his  success  P  It  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing  that  Mr.  Irving,  with  his  strong 
sense  of  humour,  should  allow  himself  to  cut  so  absurdly 
grotesque  a  figure  as  he  does  in  Othello.  We  wish  we  could 
speak  as  favourably  of  his  acting  as  we  can  of  the  results  of 
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General  Orville  E.  Babcock,  who  is  now  on  trial  for  alleged 
pcurticipation  in  the  famous  whisky  frauds  in  the  United  States, 
was  distinguished  as  having  been  the  emissary  from  General 
Grant  who,  in  July  1869,  went  to  San  Domingo  to  arrange 
about  the  annexation,  and  who  was  denounced  in  a  famous 
speech  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  for  having  taken  upon 
himself  the  title  of  aide-de-camp  of  His  Excellency  Gen^ 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States.  This  office, 
Mr.  Sumner  insisted,  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  American 
Constitution.  Mr.  Sunmer  also  charged  him  with  having  con¬ 
nived  at  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  an  American  citisen, 
resident  in  San  Domingo,  in  order  to  prevent  his  influence 
against  the  treaty  of  Annexation. 

A  new  magazine  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  Art  is  just 
about  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Its  editor  is  an  accomplished 
Art-critic,  and  its  nrinciples  are  most  catholic — abstinence  from 


that  pemonal  superintendence  whidi  he  has  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  play.  When  the  Timet  says  that  it  is  produced 
with  a  splendour  and  accuracy  of  scenic  effect  which  have 
probably  never  been  equalled  in  the  representation  of  the  plays 
of  Shaaespeare  on  the  English  stage, ^  a  wholesome  fear 
of  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  prevents  us 
from  concurring  unreservedly  in  praise  so  high,  but  un- 
doohtedly  the  scenery  is  very  splendid,  and  the  cos¬ 
tumes  are  very  correct.  Better,  too,  than  either  scenery  or 
costumes,  more  elaborately  studied,  at  all  events,  is  ^  the 
buatnesB,’’  for  which  we  presume  Mr.  Irving  is  responsible. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doing  injustice  to  some  of  the  other  actors, 
but  we  seem  to  see  in  innumerable  points  throughout  the  play 
evidmces  oi  Mr.  Irving’s  intelligent  guidance  and  painstaking 
care.  We  are  prepared  to  believe,  subject  of  course  to  cor¬ 
rection,  that  Mr.  horrester,  whose  lago  is  so  justly  applauded 


Miss  Helen  Mathers,  the  authoress  of  **  Coming  Thro’  the 
Rye,”  and  of  “  The  Token  of  the  Silver  Lily,”  the  poem  now 
appearing  in  the  GerdlemarCs  Magadiney  has  a  new  novel  in 
preparation. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  indefatigable.  She  has  just  written  a  series 
of  papers  on  Windsor  Castle,  giving  the  lives  of  the  various 
royal  generations  associated  with  its  history.  The  first  of  the 
series  will  appear  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  for  March.  The 
subject  is  well  suited  to  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  powers. 

Chamber Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  compilations  in  the  language.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  publishers  mean  to  issue  a  third  edition,  revised  by 
Dr.  Carruthers,  who,  though  he  has  immured  himself  like 
another  Cincinnatus  in  Inverness,  has  certainly  few  superiors  in 
knowledge  of  English  literature. 

Joachin  Miller  has  written  an  allegorical  introduction,  in  the 
shape  of  a  poem  entitled  “  A  Dream  of  Italy,”  to  the  novel  of 
‘  An  American  Lady  of  Chicago,  Illinois.’  In  this  poem,  after 
telling  how  he  met  his  ‘^affinity”  in  Venice,  and  pursued 
her  vainly  through  the  surge  of  the  salt-flood  street,^  he 
concludes  by  speaking  thus  of  the  authoress  of  the  novel : — 

By  the  windy  waters  of  the  Michigan, 

She  invokes  the  gods.  Be  it  bright  or  dim, 

Who  does  his  endeavour  as  best  he  can 

Does  bravely  indeed.  The  rest  is  with  Him. 

Let  a  new  star  dance  in  the  Occident, 

Till  it  shake  through  the  gossamer  floors  of  God, 

And  shine  o’er  Chicago.  The  Orient 
Is  hoar  witli  glories.  Let  Illinois’  sod 
Bear  glory  as  well  as  the  gleaming  grain, 

And  engines  smoking  along  her  plain. 

In  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  in  a  New  York  weekly,  we  find 
the  following  interesting  observation,  that  a  number  of 
paintings  showed  unusual  effort  and  novel  dimensions,  being 
intended  for  future  use  at  the  Centennial.”  The  **  unusual 
effort  ”  can  be  easily  understood,  but  what  about  the  novel 
dimensions  ?  ”  Is  there  any  particular  size  P  and,  if  so,  what 
size  is  supposed  to  be  especially  appropriate  to  the  Centennial? 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  form,  and  some  of  the 
artists  have,  it  may  be,  adopted  the  round  or  oval  shapes  of 
the  Lippis  and  other  early  Italian  painters. 


V.UaOEUM  NOTES 


The  interest  felt  in  English  writers  is  on  the  increase  in 
I*  ranee.  In  the  third  number  of  the  R&publique  des  Lettres  is 
to  appear  a  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  a  poem  which  has  already 
been  acclaimed  in  Paris  as  the  best  in  the  lang^ge  in  the 
sestina  metre,  a  metre  which,  though  not  absolutely  new  to 
French,  has  rarely  been  tried  before. 

The  admirers  of  Blake  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  writing  a  French  essay  upon  his  life  and  genius 
for  the  Eipubliqne  des  Lettres.  The  study  will  include  versions 
(m  prose)  of  some  of  his  lyrics  and  other  fragmentary  excerpts. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  efforts  to  rouse  American  publishers  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  with  regard  to  the  copyright  of  English 
authors,  and  of  the  injustice  they  do  by  their  “  pirating  ”  to 
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In  the  life  of  Lord  Palmerston  just  published,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley  mentions  an  instance  in  which  Lord  Palmerston, 
usually  most  considerate  towards  his  subordinates,  complains 
rather  sharply  of  the  bad  handwriting  of  a  young  diplomatist. 
Lord  Palmerston  reminds  the  writer  that  “  his  reports  are  of 
no  use  if  they  cannot  be  read,  and  that,  unless  he  encloses  a 
couple  of  spare  half-hours  with  each  report,  he  had  better 
keep  them  to  himself.  The  F.  O.  is  not  a  spelling  school.” 
This  advice  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  Members  of  Parliament 
as  well  as  by  diplomatists.  One  night  this  week  a  stranger 
presented  himself  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
what  purported  to  be  an  order  from  a  Member  for  admission 
into  the  Strangers’  Gallery.  The  order  seemed  to  be  genuine, 
but  the  door-keepers  could  not  make  out  the  signature.  The 
stranger  who  held  the  order  had  received  it  from  a  friend,  and 
did  not  know’the  name  of  the  Member  who  had  given  it.  Th  e 
order  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  all  manner  of  persons, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  kind  of  curiosity,  but  no 
eyes  were  expert  enough  to  read  the  signature.  This  is  almost 
as  good  as  a  story  of  an  official  on  an  American  railway,  who, 
having  received  from  the  chairman  a  notice  of  dismissal,  found 
the  writing  so  bad  that  he  could  only  guess  at  its  meaning, 
and  used  it  in  good  faith  as  a  free  pass  on  the  line  for  months 
after. 

Charles  Lever’s  novels  have  many  great  claims  to  popularity, 
but  we  have  only  quite  recently  heard  that  they  are  to  be 
ranked  as  valuable  instruments  in  making  science  popular. 
We  find  an  advertisement  in  a  literary  journal  of  last  week, 
which,  announcing  a  cheap  edition  of  Lever’s  novels,  intro¬ 
duces  one  of  them  with  the  following  tribute  from  a  high 
authority : — 

HARRY  LORREQUER. 

Being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Series. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

“  A  really  valuable  contribution  to  popalar  science.’ 

,  ^vrday  Reriew, 

The  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  now  to  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Agnew’s  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  names  which  are  represented  in  this  collection  as  for  the 
special  merits  of  the  pictures  themselves.  There  are  several 
Turners  and  many  good  specimens  of  David  Cox,  David 
Roberts,  Sir  Edward  Landseer,  and  W.  Hunt.  Millais  is 
represented  by  River  and  Spring,”  The  Swing,”  and  The 
Proscribed  Royalist.”  Two  graceful  female  figures,  half-length, 
bear  the  name  of  G.  D.  Leslie.  A.  W.  Hunt  has  two  good 
landscapes,  and  Sir  J.  Gilbert’s  “  Joan  of  Arc  entering  Orleans  ” 
will  attract  attention.  There  are  several  characterisic  sketches 
by  G.  Du  Maurier — Men,  Women,  and  Children*  of  the 
Period,”  and  two  of  Erskine  Xicols,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peasant 
Women,”  people  of  the  period  also.  There  are  many  other 
pictures  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  must  not  pass  over  without 
a  word  of  special  commendation  a  single  drawing  by  Leech, 
and  two  or  three  slight  sketches  by  Frederick  Walker.  It  may 
be  added  that  Frederick  Walker’s  splendid  water-colour  of  the 
‘^Almshouses  at  Brav,”  and  some  others  of  his  works  from 
the  Walker  Gallery,  are  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s, 
though  not  forming  part  of  the  present  exhibition. 

Has  it  been  stated  in  this  country  that  it  is  from  deference 
to  Mr.  Thackeray’s  own  express  desire,  that  no  biography  or 
correspondence  has  been  or  will  be  published  by  his  represen¬ 
tatives?”  The  New  York  Waf ton  lately  expressed  some  surprise 
that  no  relation  or  friend  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  seemed  to  be  taking 
any  steps  to  prepare  a  life  of  the  great  novelist.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephens  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Nation  which  con¬ 
tained  the  decisive  statement  we  have  just  quoted.  Consider¬ 
ing  what  biographers  have  lately  done  for  their  heroes,  the  world 
can  well  understand  Mr.  Thackeray’s  feelings  and  certainly 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  determination  of  his  representatives 
to  respect  it.  But  literature  undoubtedly  loses  a  great  deal  by 
the  non-publication  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  correspondence. 

Mr.  Theophile  Marzials,  author  of  *  The  Gallery  of  Pigeons,* 
is  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  the  famous  ‘  Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili  *  of  Fra  Francesco  Colonna.  Additional  interest  is 
lent  to  this  translation  by  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  first  time 
that  the  “  Dream  of  Poliphilus  ”  has  been  rendered  into  English 
since  the  appearance  of  S.  Waterson’s  version  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


A  volume  of  essajrs,  entitled  *  Ethical  Studies,*  by  F,  H. 
Bradley,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  The  okgect  of 
the  work  is  not  to  construct  a  system  of  ethics,  but  to  point 
out,  and  in  part  to  clear  away,  some  difficulties  which  beset 
that  construction.  Its  aim  is  in  short  critical ;  and  it  opposes 
current  views,  not  merely  to  disprove  them,  but,  by  showing 
the  nature  of  the  preconceptions  on  which  they  rest,  to  point 
out  the  necessity  for  a  modification  of  these,  and  fiirthar  to 
indicate  the  one  possible  direction  of  advance. 

We  understand  that  the  novel  entitled  *  My  Sister  Rosalind,* 
which  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  'and  Co.  announce  for  earl}* 
publication,  is  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Heniy  Taylor,  whose 
stories  entitled  ‘  Christina  North  *  and  *  Under  the  Limes  * 
received  such  hearty  approval  at  the  hands  of  the  critici  on 
thmr  appearance. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  on  Wednesday  last,  in  a  speech  for  the 
increase  of  the  Episcopate,  spoke  of  the  Forest  of  Arden  in 
Warwickshire  as  the  Forest  of  Arden  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
English  Elizabethan  poets.  This  is  very  interesting,  especi¬ 
ally  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope*s  erudition,  who  pro¬ 
bably,  or  at  least  possibly,  has  read  As  Ton  Like  It.  Other¬ 
wise  we  should  have  thought  Warwickshire  an  unlikely  place  in 
which  to  find  a  Duke,  surrounded,  too,  by  people  possessed  of 
such  names  as  Jacques,  Amiens,  Orlando,  Le  Beau,  and  the 
like,  who  all  seem  so  much  more  at  home  in  the  Forest  of 
Ardennes  in  Belgium,  which  has  generally  passed  muster  as  the 
background  to  Shakespeare’s 'delightful  pastoral.  Less  reason, 
too,  there  seems  to  be  for  Charles  to  say  of  the  exiled  Duke 
and  his  companions : — They  say  he’is  already  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  and'many  a  merry  man  with  him  ;  and  there  they  live 
like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England.**  Live  and  learn,  however ; 
but  we  hope  that  in  the  new  editions  of  Byron’s  works,  either 
the  line 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
or  the  note  accompanying  it,  will  be  struck  out  by  the  editor. 

The  approach  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Spinoza  (in  February  1677)  has  given  new  strength  to  the 
desire  which  has  been  felt  for  some  time  in  Holland  to  erect  a 
statue  to  him  in  that  country.  Holland  has  already  paid  this 
tribute  to  such  others  of  her  great  men  as  Vondel  the  poet, 
Rembrandt,  William  of  Orange,  De  Ruiter,  Erasmus,  and  Boer^ 

I  haave,  and  she  should  not  longer  remain  behindhand  with 
Germany — where  Kant’s  statue  stands  in  Konigsberg — in 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  her  great  philosopher. 
That  this  is  now  the  general  feeling  is  rendered  apparent  by 
the  formation  of  a  committee  of  the  leading  men  in  Holland 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  other 
'  countries,  the  object  of  which  is  to  erect  a  statue  of  Spinosa 
at  the  Hague.  The  aid  is  invited  of  all  who  sympathise  with 
this  project.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  the  list  of  those  who  form 
the  committee,  composed  as  it  is  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  names  of  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  the 
United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  to  foel  sure  that 
the  idea  will  be  carefully  meditated  upon  and  well  carried  out. 
The  representatives  of  England  are  Professor  A.  Bain,  J. 
Hutchinson  Stirling,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  B.  Jowett, 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Professor  Max  Muller,  W.  J.  Pollock,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Principal  Tulloch,  and  Professor  Tyndall.  Professor 
E.  L.  Youmans  represents  the  United  States. 

The  exhibition  of  F.  Walker’s  pictures  at  M.  Deschamps  * 
gallery  in  New  Bond  Street  has  proved  a  great  success.  As 
many  as  fourteen  hundred  persons  visited  them  on  Saturday  last. 
Painters  of  the  older  schools  are  said  to  be  much  surprised. 
The  interest  of  Walker  has  crossed  the  Channel.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Carr  is  contributing  to  LArt  a  series  of  articles  on  Walker, 
profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  after  his  works. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Harle  publishes  in  the  Neiocfutle  Chronicle  some 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  John  Forster’s  earlier  days,  which  will 
be  invaluable  if  ever  Forster’s  biography  is  written,  because 
they  throw  light  on  a  period  of  his  life  about  which  little  is 
known  in  London.  Mr.  Harie’s  account  of  his  early  occupa¬ 
tions  is  complete,  and  that  is  no  small  matter  now,  when 
neither  character  nor  institution  is  supposed  to  be  folly  under¬ 
stood  till  we  know  the  history  of  its  development.  Forster’s, 
development  ”  was  remarkably  rapid,  and  Mr.  Harle  helps  us 
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to  understand  this.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  New¬ 
castle,  but  was  educated  with  every  care  by  an  uncle,  also  a 
prosperous  butcher,  and  had  written  a  play  long  before  he  was 
out  of  his  teens.  He  was  sent  up  to  Cambridge,  but  left  that 
soon,  and  attached  himself  to  the  newly-founded  University 
College  in  London.  His  first  attempts  at  writing  were  for  a 
short-lived  London  University  Magasinef  but  he  was  soon  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  theatrical  and  literary  critic  on  the  Examiner  and 
an  evening  paper  called  the  True  Sun^  and  at  once  with  his 
characteristic  energy  became  a  literary  and  theatrical  power. 
Mr.  Harle  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  Forster’s  habits 
and  companions  at  this  time. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Thame  Gazette  recalls  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Dickens  and  Forster.  One  night 
Dickens  was  conveyed  from  the  play  by  a  cabman,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  him  by  name.  It  turned  out  that  he  knew  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Macready,  and  others  of  the  guild  of  literature  set. 
He  was  asked  if  he  knew  Forster.  Not  by  name.  His  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  was  described.  ^‘Oh,  yes;  I  know’s  the 
gent ;  a  werry  arbitrary  cove  I  ”  This  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be 
found  in  Forster’s  *  Life  of  Dickens.’ 

The  late  Commander  Sanders,  whose  obituary  is  recorded 
this  week,  was  in  or  about  the  year  1803  a  lieutenant  on  board 
the  Statiraj  engaged  in  **  cutting  out  ”  a  French  privateer.  Two 
armed  luggers  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  latter,  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  shot  in  the  head,  the  bullet  passing  clean  through 
from  ear  to  eye.  He  lay  for  dead  on  the  deck  of  the  French¬ 
man,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  overboard 
when  the  French  surgeon  of  the  ship  asked  to  have  the 
Englishman  sent  down  to  his  cabin,  that  he  might  make  an 
experiment  upon  him.  This  was  done,  and  in  the  cabin  Lieut. 
Sanders  revived,  to  the  amazement  of  everyone.  The  French 
doctor  took  all  care  of  him,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years’  deten¬ 
tion  as  prisoner-of-war  he  reached  England  sound  and  well, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  his  eye.  He  after  this  lived 
to  the  good  old  age  of  91,  and  died  only  a  few  days  ago  at 
Cheebunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  Many  a  wonderful  case  of  gun¬ 
shot  wounds  has  been  recorded,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  in  our  recollection. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Manchester  last  week  upon  a  young 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Ison,  who  lost  his  life  from  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  a  fail  in  a  charge  ”  when 
playing  at  football.  This  unfortunate  accident  has  given 
sundry  persons  affected  with  cncoethes  scribendi  an  opportunity 
for  writing  to  our  daily  contemporaries  disquisitions  upon 
what  they  style  the  “ruffianly  game  of  football.”  Such 
a  general  and  sweeping  censure  is  unfair  and  unsound. 
There  is  football  and  football.  The  game,  as  played  by 
Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  many  other  leading  schools, 
under  the  “  Association  ”  rules,  is  void  of  ruffianism, 
and  yet  retains  its  healthy  character.  It  requires  pluck  to 
become  a  proficient  at  it ;  but  one  of  the  chief ,  values  of 
our  English  games  is  in  the  national  pluck  which  they 
foster.  At  cricket  knuckles  and  shins  may  be  broken,  and 
even  concussions  of  the  brain  have  occurred,  but  it  is 
always  a  chivalrous  understanding  with  Elevens  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  put  on  a  very  fast  bowler  when  ground  is  lively,  and 
the  wickets  rough,  for  the  balls  may  get  up  so  much  as 
to  be  dangerous.  But  no  such'  chivalry  characterises  the 
Rugby  game  of  football  under  which  this  accident  occurred. 
To  deliberately  kick  and  injure  an  adversary  is  a  part,  and  a 
leading  feature,  of  the  game.  In  other  versions  of  the  game 
at  other  schools  and  clubs,  no  such  ruffianism  is  tolerated. 
Accidental  kicks  are  frequently  received,  but  are  taken  in 
good  part  as  unavoidable.  In  proportion  as  deliberate 
violence  and  wilful  kicking  of  adversaries  is  tabooed,  the 
science  of  the  game  progresses,  skill  taking  the  place  of  brute 
force.  We  wonder  what  satisfaction  there  can  be  in  coolly 
kicking  an  antagonist,  on  purpose,  and  calling  it  sport !  If  the 
game,  as  Rugbeians  plead,  is  so  crowded  that  it  is  necessary 
to  assault  each  other  to  get  the  ball,  surely,  then,  it  would  at 
least  be  more  manly  to  strike  out  with  fists  face  to  face  rather 
than  to  kick  in  a  sneaking  way  from  behind.  It  is  a  game 
conducted  on  such  principles  as  this  that  gives  a  handle  for 
outsiders  to  cavil  at  what  is,  when  properly  conducted,  one  of 
our  manliest  and  pluckiest  sports. 
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STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  Feb.*  12 


Consols,  for  deliycry . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents . 

India  Pour  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents. 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


Colonial  Govkrxmknt  Securities. 


Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


Foreign  Stocks. 


Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

„  KhOdive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

'  Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . . . . 

»  1872  . 

,,  FonrandaHalf  percent.,  1875. 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

„  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

„  Treastiry  Bonds  (B  &  C) . 

Unit^  States  Funded . 


Home  Railway  Stocks. 


Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover. 
London  and  North-Western. . . 
London  and  South-Western. . . 

Metropolitan . . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . 


American  Railway  Stocks. 


Erie  ($100  shares) . . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  s^ree) . 

Now  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  sh^es) 


Banks. 


Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

Ix>ndon  and  Westminster. 
Union  Bank  of  London. . . 


Telegraphs. 


Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Extension  .... 
Western  and  Brazilian 


Miscellaneous. 


Hudson’s  Bay . 

London  General  Omnibus . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Telegraph  Construction . 


Closing 
Prices 
Feb.  18. 


Increase  Decrease 


81^ 

93 

93 

88i 

66i 

65^ 

65 

67i 

104J  xd. 

7U 

36 

27« 

53jf 

99 

98? 

89i 
.  in 
•ioi 
24J 
373 
106? 
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BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Imme^te  PobsmsIou  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BmKBBCK  Buildiko  SOCIETY,  39  and  89  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Btrkbrck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  .YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

^ply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,' Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday’s,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partieulart,  may  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROPT,  Manager. 


THE  EXAMINER 


AN  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OV 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,650,  FEBRUARY  12,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Fugitive  Slaves. 

The  Second  Domesday  Book.  Scientific  Education  and  its  Endowment. 

Dr.  Kenealy's  Triumph.  Some  Quartier-Latinists. 


Day-Work  and  Piece-Work.  The  Elephant,  the  Prince,  and  the  Tiger, 


Dead  Cities  of  Holland.  William  Godwin  and  his  Friends. 
H4fiz.  Caedmon. 

Huxley  and  Martin’s  Biology.  The  South  Sea  Islands, 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Drama, 


rr:EiisTisTJLisTrr,  q-eoijOoist, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

VJ  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  oollections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  lUustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Oeikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  In  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  80 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affbr^  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


tPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

lishe<<  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  17  Pall  Mall,  3.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 


PRATTEN’S  PERFECTED  FLUTES,  CyUnder  and 

Cone,  commencing  at  Four  Guineas.  The  SICCAMA  FLUTE,  and  the 
BOEHM  (Old  and  New  System  of  Fingering).  Particulars  of  all  these  Instrp- 
ments  upon  application  to  the  Manufacturers,  Boosey  tk  Co.,  295  Regent  Street, 
London,  W. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET.  E.C 


AUTOTYPE. 

lERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 

TIONS, 


iHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Crom,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lose  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
secretartet  |  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


-The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processee,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pteloeographical,  Numismatlcal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Goins,  Andent  M^,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &a,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W.  , 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thurs^y,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miUinerv, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  hasbeenpaidas 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

OKnCES— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Portable  Cistern 
Filter. 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Cistern  Filter. 


1866  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 

from'  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863 ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letheby,  ^**T~*H’ 

February  15,  1866,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £1  lOs.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  be.  to  £3, 

ised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

aratus,  lOe.  6d.  and  218.  each.  Pocket  Fillers,  4s,  6d.  and  68.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  128.  Od, 
may  bo  seenjn  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  SecreUry,  at  the  Office, 

STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Bead  “  Water:  its  Impurities  and  Purification,'*  Price,  per  post,  2d, 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

K  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  BEST  ABUCLES 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Pender*— BriKht,  46ii.  to  £16;  Brooae,  3i.  to  £6 
Stovei-Briffht,  BlMk,  ItojriHtcr,  Hot  air,  Ac. 
Bath*— Don“Mtic,  Fix^  and  Travelling. 

Bedateads — Brava  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornice* — Comice-polea,  Ends,  Banda,  Ac. 
Gaaelier*— 2-light,  I7a;  3  do..  62b.;  6  do.,  £0  6a. 
Kitchener*— From  S  ft.,  £3  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Uteniil*,  Tnmery  Good*,  Mat*,  &e. 
Garden  Tool* — T,awn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(Cafaloffuea  frte.) 


Table  Knir**,  iTory,  P«r  doaen,  fh>m  lea.  to 
Electro  Fork*— frona  acs.;  Sptwns,  from  2ts. 
Papier  Maohe  Tea  Tray*,  in  21b.,  6«a.,  eis. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Set*,  from  £3  7b. 

Cower*— Tin.  2*8.  s  Metal,  «8b.;  Electro,  £11  11*. 

Electro  Cruet*  and  Liqueur*. 

Lamp*— P  itcnt  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronied  T*a  and  Coffee  Um*. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Yase*,  Boxae,  Ao. 

China  ft'Vtd  Waae — Dinner  Serricea,  Ac. 


LONDON  BRIDGK 


DEANE  &  CO 


46,  Kinc  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


HOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10*.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  AaBma— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  .and  - 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEA^’  REPUTATION. 

PorchaBcrs  are  rsquosted  to  notioe  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac* 

simile  signatures, 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUB  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilione 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  haring  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transimition  of  the  words  of  nty  labels,  which  do  not  contedn  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Ltit^lougii's  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanos 
that  the  NAMB  and  TBADB  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COIjOuRED 
WBAFFliS  envalupes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRBS8-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

and  Windpip*  ars  especially  liable  to  Inflam 


-i-  mation,  caosing  soreness  and  dr3me88,  tickling  and  irritation,  indndng 
coi^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form, 
of  jnjnbes.  Glyeenne,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  suckiiig,  becomes  actirsiy 
healing.  M.  and  1j.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  sUmps),  and  tins.  Is.  6tL,  labaUsd 
**  J AM  18  Epps  k  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Tlireadneedls  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.** 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


"CHBBBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Toeth  ;  price  \t,  6d,  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3i.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSEBY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


l^ENZIL  THOxMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

-M-,/  noon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  dlgnatiwe  nmna  ariainsr 


upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience  ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1*.  l^rf.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dkezil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen*s-crsscent, 
Haverstock-hin,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yoursdf. 


OLLOWAY’S  TILLS, 


•The  Grand  Secret. — With  the 

A  A  fogs  and  foul  vapoum  of  winter,  ill  health  will  creep  in  xmlees  the  Mood 
from  time  to  time  be  purified,  and  noxious  matters  expelled  from  the  body,  which 
all  important  operations  are  effected  by  this  medicine  without  interfering  with 
ordinary  ooenpation.  Testimony  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons,  dis¬ 
persed  far  and  wide,  fully  establishes  this  point.  In  this  matter  the  public  may 
be  its  own  physician.  Holloway’s  I*ill8  may  be  purchased  at  a  trifling  cost.  In- 
struotioiis  for  taking  them  will  be  furnished  with  the  Pills,  and  a  little  attention, 
with  few  restrictions,  will  enable  {arsons  to  keep  themselves  in  health  under 
very  trying  circumstances.  These  Pills  act  as  alterative  tonics  and  aperients. 


celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-A-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  Quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Ciugnac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

«  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.**  Wholesale  Depfit- 
20  GREAT  TlTCUnELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  ite  Original  Color. 

Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

MILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets.  1«.  and  2s.  Bozos,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
pragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  die.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  dt  SONS, 
44  Barhican,  London. 


_  Now  ready, 

'pHE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIRECTORY,  1876. 

TWrty- first  Annual  Issue.  Con‘'4uning  full  partioulars  of  every  News- 
pap^  M^azine,  and  Perlodloal  in  the  United  King  lorn,  the  Law  of  Newspapers, 
and  the  Newspaper  Map.  Two  Shillings,  or  p  wt-free  30  stamps. 

C.  MITCHELL  di  CO.,  Advertising  Contractors,  12  and  13  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 


TUTHAT  is  YOCJR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

Vt  valuable  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Gotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  M., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7a.  Pedigrees 
tra<^.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants* 
livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  roles.  Colleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10a. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8i.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


OE.\L  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7a.  6d, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2a.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5a.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12a.  6<f. 
Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


In  the  press,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Juno  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Floggpng  BilL 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Johm  Bright  says : — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entlr.jly  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  oover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatixjr  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  oiuwelves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  bat  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  If  ary  Oatdtr. 

“  'The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  ssrvioe  are  doe  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gmette. 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

’  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-fl^  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


London  :  E.  DAXAGW,  136  Strand. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVER'nSBMBNTS 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

^  '  marked.  'The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ausKty, 

▼  24.  3<2.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

TI/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  'Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  iSvelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named,  '^e  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Li^),  W.C. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compass  ffie  most  influential  Nemepaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  tiie  most  important  HoMs,  Clubs,  Bankiiig  Hotissn, 
&o.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnainess  com. 
be  obtained,  or  inersosad,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertiidag  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  andsrstood  by  some  of  the  best  lA>ndon  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselTee  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Ainerloan  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intendidb 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

»  »  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  enrative  treatinent  of  HERNIA.  'The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  moch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadUly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  I64.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  314.  6d.;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
314.  6J.,  424.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  424.  and  62s.  6d, ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piocadilly. 
NEW  PATENT 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

^  COSE  VEINS,  ond  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  tbs 
legs,  SPRAINS,  Lc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6rf.,  74.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  164. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  m,  1872. 

”  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T 
Hiohuind,  the  New  York  ’TRiBUins  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


EL.AZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  L  AZENB  Y  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre- 
I^red  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

XJARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

-a  celebrated  Sauoe  are  partionlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  4(  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
©cured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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NEW  WOEKS 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  A.M. 

A  D  VER  TISEMENT. 

The  marked  success  and  general  popularity  of  the  Series  of 
**  AxauNT  Classics  fob  English  Readbbs,  ”  lately  concluded  in 
Twenty  V’olumes,  has  been  accompanied  by  some  regrets,  expressed 
both  by  the  friendly  critics  of  the  press  and  in  private  quarters,  at 
its  not  having  been  made  somewhat  more  comprehensive. 

This  has  induced  us  to  announce  the  issue  of  a  “  Supplementary 
Series,”  intended  to  comprise  the  works  of  some  few  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  which,  for  various  reasons,  were  not  included  in  the 

original  plan.  -  .  ,  i 

This  Series  will  appear,  like  the  preceding,  in  quarterly  volumes, 
at  half*a-crown  each,  and  in  the  same  size  and  type.  It  will  not 
be  extended  beyond  eight  or  ten  such  volumes.  These  will  include 
the  works  of  Abistotlb,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Livy,  Lucre¬ 
tius,  Ovid,  Catullus  (with  Tibullus  and  Pbopebtius),  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  &c.  _ _ 


The  SEVENTH  GREAT  ORIENTAL  MON- 

ARCHY,  or  a  History  of  the  auwaniana.  By  Gboroe  Rawunson,  M.A. 
8to.  with  Maps  and  Illostrations.  [Nearly  ready, 

PHILOSOPHY  WITHOUT  ASSUMPTIONS.  By 

T.  P.  Kibxman,  M.A.  P.R.8.  &c.  Hon.  Mem.  Lit.  ti  Phil.  Soc.  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  8to.  price  lOi.  M,  [^^  Thuredtiy  next. 

NOTES  on  the  EARLIER  HEBREW  SCRIP- 

TUBBS.  By  Sir  O.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.  8vo.  price 

ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER,  his  Life  and  his 

Philosophy.  By  Helen  Zimmern.  Crown  8to.  with  Portrait,  price  7s.6d. 

LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINB.  By  William  Stioand.  2  vote.  8ro.  with  Portrait,  price  28t. 

Second  Edition  of  Mr.  STUART-GLENNIE’S  PIL- 

ORIM-MBMORIES,  with  Corrections  and  a  Preface  on  the  New  Theory 
of  History.  8vo.  price  14s.  The  Now  Preface  separately.  Is. 

STEPHENS’S  LITERATURE  of  the  KYMRY ; 

containing  nnmerous  Specimens  of  Ancient  Welsh  Poetry  with  English 
Translations.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
Medium  8vo.  Ifis. 

PROCTOR’S  LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE 

HOURS,  Third  Edition  of  the  First  Series.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

XjX^IT. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  A.M. 
Will  be  published  next  week,  price  2s.  6d. 


Extracts  from  ReticKs  of  the  First  Series. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  conception  and  execution  of  this 
scries  of  the  Classics.  They  are  a  kind  of  *  Bibliotheca  Classloomm  *  for  un¬ 
learned  readers,  but  executed  by  men  of  the  most  accomplished  scholarship,  and 
therefore  conveying  the  very  colour  and  tone  of  the  authors.  They  will  be  as 
pleasant  to  scholars  as  they  arc  valuable  to  those  who  know  only  their  mother 
tongue.” — British  Quarterly  Reviefc. 

'*  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  such  a  series  as  this  in 
giving  *  English  readers’  an  insight,  exact  as  far  as  it  goes,  into  those  olden 
times  which  arc  so  remote  and  yet  to  many  of  us  so  Saturday  Review, 

All  the  Volumes  of  the  First  Series  may  be  had  separately,  price 
2a.  in  cloth;  or  the  whole  bound  in  10  vols.,  vellum  backs,  for 
£2  10a. 


The  BRITISH  ARMY  in  1875.  By  John  Holms, 

M.P.  New  Edition,  with  Addition,  uid  4  Diagram..  Crown  8to.  4j.  6d, 


The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry 

Duneino  Maclbod,  MJl.  Trio.  Coll.  Camb.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar. 
rister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  By 

the  same  Author.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  (In  Two  Volumes). 
■Hw'  Vou  inSsto.  price  I2s.  VoL.  11.  in  the  Spring. 


Lately  publishod,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth, 

X>ESTORM£L,  a  Legend  of  Piers  Gaveston;  the  Patriot 

A  V  Priest,  and  other  Versos.  By  the  Author  of  the  '*  Vale  of  Lanteme,'  &c. 

Restormel  possesses  two  leading  merits.  The  writer  feels  what  Wordsworth 
and  Emerson  have  tried  to  impress  on  their  readers,  that  there  is  a  poetry  in 
things ;  and  he  embraces  a  good  deal  of  reality  in  a  few  words.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 

**  The  Patriot  Priest  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  fine  feeling.” — Academy. 
London,  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


REMINISCENCES  of  FEN  and  MERE.  By  J.  M. 

Hbathcote.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illnstrations,  8vo. 

[In  a  few  days. 

The  MEDITERRANEAN  COAST  of  the  SOUTH 

of  FRANCE  in  its  MEDICAL  ASPECT.  By  W.  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
8vo.  price  D.  6d, 

MUNICIPAL  LONDON ;  or,  London  Government 

as  it  is,  and  London  under  a  Municipal  Council.  By  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  LL.B. 
Pp.  766,  with  Maps.  Imperial  8vo.  price  25«. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL  SHARES. 

This  day,  8vo.,  1«.  6<f. 

rriHE  SPEECH  of  the  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 

J-  CHEQUER  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  moving  the  Vote  for  the 
PURCHASE  of  the  KHEDIVE’S  SHARES  in  the  SUEZ  CANAL,  on  February 
14,  1876.  With  a  Note  on  the  Financial  Position  of  the  Company. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE, 

illustrated  with  more  than  1,700  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  Edition 
(1876).  8vo.  pp.  1 ,400,  price  6'is.  6d. 


New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Illustration,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  64. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  BASTILE,  and  of  its  principal 

Captives.  By  R.  A.  DAVKNPonx.  To  which  is  added  “  A  Short  History  of 
the  State  Prisoner  commonly  called  ‘  The  Iron  Mark.’  ” 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGO  tn  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsidc. 


The  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD’S  BIBLE  ANIMALS.  With 

112  Vignettes  on  Woo«l  (24  full  size  of  page).  8vo.  price  144. 


New  Edition,  imp.  16mo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  illustrated,  price  64. 

rpHE  BOY’S  HOLIDAY  BOOK.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E. 

A  FuujCR.  Containing  simple  instructions  how  to  play  all  kinds  of  Games, 
whether  In  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  the  play-ground,  within  doors,  or  at 
the  fireside — including  Scientific  Amusements,  (Chemistry,  Photography,  Leger¬ 
demain,  Enigmas,  Charades,  &c. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Chcapside. 


The  Rev.  A.  H.  KILLICK’S  HANDBOOK  of 

J.  S.  MILL’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  84. 6d. 


A  SANSKRIT  HANDBOOK  for  the  FIRESIDE, 

By  Eunu  Bltuutt.  Royal  8vo.  price  74. 6d. 


VOLTAIRE’S  Is. 6(^.,  CORNEILLE’S  CID, 

14.6<I.,  and  LAMARTINE’S  TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE,  price  24. 6d. 
Edited  with  English  Notes  by  Profs.  Carsal,  ILuichkr  and  SnfcvKNARD 
In  the  London  Series  qf  French  Clauks.  Fcp.  8vo. 

ANTHOLOGY  of  MODERN  FRENCH  POETRY, 

Junior  Course,  with  English  Vocabulary  of  Idioms  and  Difficulties. 
Edited  by  C.  Cassai.,  LL.D..and  by  T.  Karcukr,  LL.B.  Small  8vo.  84. 6d. 

FRENCH  HOMONYMS  and  PARONYMS,  for 

English  Learners.  By  A.  Roulikb,  B.A.  French  Master  In  Charterhouse 
SohooL  Crown  8vo.  price  84. 6d.  r  j,, 


3  '  fllHILO :  the  Prelude  to  the  Arnim 

Trial,  i  An  English  Edition.  Demy  8vo.,  74. 6d. 

iTLON.  Being  a  General  Description  of  the 

Island,  Historical,  Physical,  Statistical,  containing  the  most  recent  Infor¬ 
mation.  By  an  Officer,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Rifies.  With  Map.  2  vols. 
demy  8vo.,  284.  ^This  day. 

JAMAICA  and  BACK.  By  Sir  Sibbald 

David  Scott,  Bart.  With  Frontispiece.  Large  crown  8vo.,  IO4. 6d. 

,  [This  day. 


London,  LONGMANS  CO. 


